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ART, SCIENCE, AND MANUFACTURE, 


AS AN UNITY.* 
By Greorce WALLIs. 





WHAT WE OUGHT TO Do. 


Ry © have a distinct percep- 
tion of anything we are 
about to do, is certainly 
one of the most import- 
ant steps towards doing 
it ; probabilities become 
possibilities by insight 
and intelligence taking 
the lead of any intended 
operation, for without 
these we flounder and 
grope our way to success, rather than march 
steadily and progressively to the fulfilment of 
our object. It is therefore well that it should 
be distinctly understood what we ought to aim 
at doing in connection with the subject under 
consideration, and having fairly and distinctly 
marked out this important preliminary, the dis- 
cussion of the modes by which it is to be done 
comes fairly within our province. 

In order then that the question may be at 
once fully and fairly understood, it is now 
maintained as a distinct proposition : 

That the true interests of the British manu 
Jacturer as arising out of this great display will 
be best and most practically promoted, by the 
realisation of a progressive and permanent record 
of the various products now exhibited, being 
classified and arranged in their distinct relation 
to each other, for the purpose of future reference 
and study, and by the establishment of a National 
College and Museum of Manufactures and 
Industrial Art, in which shall be illustrated in the 
most complete manner, both by examples and direct 
teaching in classes or by ot all the skill, 
knowledge and industrial resources of the present 
period, which the opportunities of the age will 
permit ; together with all points connected with the 
rise, progress and future development of the 
industrial pursuits, not only of our own country 
but of every other nation in the world ; and in 
connection therewith, such a practical embodiment 
of the patent and copyright laws as shall secure to 
all future discoverers, inventors, and designers, 
that property in their own genius, skill, and 
industry, to which under existing laws they are 
recognised, in the abstract at least, as being 
entitled ; but which is mare or less practically 
denied, even by the very means hitherto taken to 
secure that right ; since in reality, particularly as 
connected with the patent laws, the legal provision 


inventor permission to appeas to the law, instead of 
defending him by the law. 

In proposing this as “the best mode of 
rendering the Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of All Nations held in London in 
1851, practically useful to the British Manu- 
facturer,” the various minor considerations in 
connection with an immediate realisation of 
results sink before those higher and more 
permanent developments which time and future 
earnest and assiduous attention to this subject 
can alone bring forth in all their completeness. 
It is simply saying, “ the means are here, let us 
use them.” Who can doubt—except intteed those 


* Continued from p. 252. 





adds injustice to injury, because it only gives the | work out with a precision hitherto unattainable, 


| many of those problems 


| Providence, an outward and complete manifesta- 





who doubt everything not precisely within the 
scope of their own limited experience !—that in 
the sowing of such seed as we now have in 
hand, upon the fruitful ground so well broken 
up by the well directed plough of the Exhibition 
as it stands, that in due season the British 
Manufacturer, yes, and his fellow workers of all 
Nations, shall reap a rich and profitable harvest ; 
not as arising out of that selfish exclusiveness 
which has hitherto been considered as the 
only safe-guard of the mysteries of the mill, the 
foundry, the pottery, the warehouse, and that 
sanctum of all, the counting house; but as 
growing out of that generous spread of know- 
ledge, which it is the genius and the mission of 
the present day to promote, and of the advent 
of which, for every truly practical purpose, the 
Great Exhibition has been and is, under Divine 


tion, at once in spirit and in fact. We care little 
for the men who do not believe this, and that 
little is only for their own sakes. For our cause 
we have no fears on their account. The men 
who did not believe in the practicability of the 
mighty realisation of the great and noble idea 
now so successful, are not likely to be very 
easily impressed with an extension of the uses 
of that idea, even though they may exclaim in 
their bewilderment at the results, “ Who would 
have thought it?” Itis with the hopeful, the 
trustful, the faithful, we have to deal ; those 
who being willing to learn, are also willing to 
teach ;—those who whilst taking largely, can as 
generously give, 

In a permanent record of the Exhibition as it 
now stands, without reference to any future de- 
velopment of the great question of the progress of 
manufactures, it will be quite evident that in 
such a case as the cotton trade, already quoted 
as being anything but adequately represented, 
the work would be very imperfectly done ; but 
if in addition to all that can be obtained as 
arising out of the existing gathering, a con- 
tinuous effort is made to perfect the record by 
rendering every portion as complete as possible, 
without reference to the mere limits of the 
present display, then the result will be worthy 
of the root from which it springs, and a goodl 
tree will arise, under the shadow of whic 
future manufacturers, workers, men of science, 
and artists shall sit and study the growth of 
those industries which in their development 
render them; wiser, better, and, consequently, 
more useful members of society ; and lay the 
foundation for that universal intelligence which 
we are assured shall be the harbinger of that 
peace and goodwill amongst men which our 
common Christianity tells us shall, in the 
fullness of time, become the ruling law of the 
nations. Ebullitions of fraternal love and 
charity are doubtless useful to show that men 
are capable of better things than they have as 
yet realised ; but if these are not taken 
advantage of as a means for producing some 
permanent result, their uses are lost sight of, 
and the neglected opportunity eventually 
becomes a source of reproach and sorrow rather 
than of congratulation and rejoicing. _ 1 

Doubtlessly some people will say “ Qui bono? 
Certainly, this is the whole question, “ Who 
gains !” and the answer is a fearless one and 
true—Everybody ! 

In such an institution as that proposed as the 
ultimate fruit of the brilliant blossoming of 
art, science, and manufacture, which we see 
realised to day, it would be quite possible to 


which have served to 
puzzle manufacturers, perplex workmen, and 
disgust artists and inventors. “ Beginning at 
the beginning,” it would be found that in the 
matter of raw material alone our colonies would 
have the means placed within their reach of 
showing those products which it is their 


rivilege to supply to the home country, what- 
ane ‘hens ams + may be—inineral, vegetable, 
or animal. To the merchant and man r 


the source of information thus opened would be 
immense, nor is it likely that those foreign 
countries whose province it is to supply us with 
materialsfor our industrial operations would 
suffer those products to be unrepresented in an 


great point of reference in all such matters. In 
these cases the same method might be pursued 
as that adopted at the Museum of Economic 
Geology, in the illustration of the economic 
uses of the products of the mineral kingdom. 
A complete arrangement and classification 
having been first arrived at in the primary 
conditions of the material prior to the applica 
tion of any manufacturing process, except such 
as was essential to the due preservation of each 
specimen in its importation from the place 
of its growth, and a proper record made of 
all matters connected therewith for future 
reference ; the practical application of the 
material to the purpoees of manufacture should 
be illustrated in all its varied phases, upon 
ay the same principle as we see so 
effectually carried out in the arrangement of the 
examples of vitreous manufactures in the above 
named institution. Here we have the various 
constituents of glass, porcelain, and the enamell- 
ing process brought distinctly together ; then 
the mode of applying them at various ages and 
in various countries, as displayed in the peculiar 
result evidenced in the specimens selected as 
illustrations. 

The primitive examples of glass are the 
connecting links between the raw materials and 
the brilliant results of modern glass manufacture 
in which clearness, and brilliancy, and purity of 
colour rivalling the Koh-i-noor itcelf, take the 
place of the semi-opaque green appearance of 
the earlier specimens. In porcelain in 
the same intelligible and interesting method 
is adopted, and from cubes of clay and other 
materials the student is carried through most of 
the essential phases of the fictile arts until the 
highest point which modern art, science, and 
manufacture have attained is placed before 
him. The same method too is pursued with 
the enamels, and the various methods - of 
producing those vitrified pictures, the endurance 
of the tints of which is co-equal with the 
existence of the fabric itself, are shown in the 
results from the antique works of the earlier 
ages of art down to the last French imitation of 
the decorations of Limoges ware. 

* It would be an easy matter to quote other 
examples, but these are amply sufficient, aud in 
looking at this attempt to simplify the under- 
standing of the various processes, illustrate the 
progress of manufactures, and demonstrate the 
uses of the raw materials of the mineral creation 
as applied to those manufactures, we naturally 
ask ourselves the question, why this cannot be 
done, in an equal degree at least, for other 
branches of industry! and we quickly arrive at 
the conclusion that it ought to be done. . 
Cotton and Silk, already quoted as offering 
points of illustration connected with the ques- 
tion under consideration, are not more suscepti- 
ble of a full and complete development in the 
form proposed than Wool and Flax; and when 
we reflect on the numerous fibrous substances 
as yet untried in the wide field of production, 
—China grass, for example,—we see ample scope 
for those researches and experiments, of which 
there exists so striking an we, A those. 
manufactures already quoted as g excel. © 
lently illustrated in the Museum of Economic 
Geology. Again, in the mixed fabrics of recent 
introduction, in which the material presents 
uliarities, as in the case of Mohair, and 
icugna wool ; or natural advantages of colour, 
as in the case of Alpaca; or extreme fineness 
aud extreme coarseness in the same fleece, as in 
Cashmere goat's wool, where the separation has 
to be effected fibre by fibre in order to make it 
useful, the permanent illustration of all these 
peculiarities, be they advantages or disadvan- 
tages, could not but confer a great benefit on the 
manufacturing community ;—suggesting new 
methods of om or combination, or, 
probably, even introduction of materials of 
a similar character hitherto unknown, from the 
fact that those who had opportunities of seeing 
them did not know in what manner they might 
be made useful until, by seeing specimens of @ 
similar character, their use is thus illustrated 
to them. 
Such cases have been and will be again ; for 
whatever excessively clever | sehen think, 
there are yet a few things to vered, and 





institution that would of necessity become the 
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their application to the purposes of man inves- 
tigated. ‘ 

Let us move another step farther in the Vege- 
table Kingdom, and having applied the fruit of 
the tree as in the cotton, and the stem of the 
plant as in the flax, see if the larger product in 
the form of timber may not be rendered more 
subservient than hitherto, in affording a wider 
range of application to the wants and necessities 
of modern civilisation, alike in the useful as in 
the ornamental. 

It is not probable that any one believes that 
a knowledge of all the timbers which grow on 
the surface of this beautiful earth is inherent in 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, or carvers; but 
should any one have the faintest notion of such 
a thing, he has only to go to the Great Exhibi- 
tion and take even a casual view of the speci- 
mens of woods there displayed, and he will find 
amply sufficient to dispel the delusion under 
which he might have been labouring. If after 
this he expects that the workers in wood will 
be kept down to the routine use of our native 
oak, the hitherto almost universal mahogany or 
rosewood, as the only materials for our furni- 
ture, he will be more short-sighted than we could 
well have supposed any man capable of visiting 
and examining the Exhibition could have been; 
and we are compelled to give him up in despair 
and appeal to others of more susceptibility, 
asking them if such a series, even as that now in 
the Crystal Palace, could be permanently se- 
cured together with such illustrations of the 
working capabilities of the various specimens as 
would show their economic value for carving and 
general cabinet-work, would it not be a boon of 
no small importance to manufacturers of furni- 
ture, and a great stimulant to the Arts of 
Design as applicable thereto? For it must ever 
be remembered that the character of a piece of 
carved wood depends largely upon the natural 
structure of the wood used in its construction ; 
and in the more florid examples of wood- 
carving, a close grained and fine fibre is essential 
to the safety of the work; and thus in all 
judiciously executed examples we shall find the 
character of the carving varies according to 
the peculiarities of the fibre of the wood, and it 
would have been the height of absurdity to 
have attempted to carve awork similar to 
the bedstead in the Austrian department in oak 
instead of zebra wood. 

Of course these remarks apply only to those 
wood.carvings where the material is left in its 
integrity, and simply finished with that degree of 
polish which is essential to show the beauty of 
the fibre, and prevent injury by dust. Carvings 
in pine wood plastered over with glue and Paris 
white, and finished off with “compo” and 
gilding, are not within our present category, 
since we are now dealing with sculpture in wood, 
in its application to the utilities and elegancies 
of every-day life. 

Can it be doubted then that a properly 
arranged series of the woods of the various 
timber trees from different parts of the world 
would be of great value to one important de- 
partment of our national industry? For if a 
proper record were kept of the localities in which 
each variety grew, the probable extent of the 
supply, the facilities with which it could be 
supplied to the British market, and the cost to 
the manufacturer, endless trouble might be 
saved to the latter, and a fine field for extended 
commerce opened with markets as yet compara- 
tively unknown. 

Of animal products little need be said, since 
the key has thus been given by which any 
intelligent person may extend to this depart- 
ment of natural productions an analogous 
application of the principle: thus in furs, 
feathers, hides, in their application for use as 
leather, ivory, bone, horn, shells, in their varied 
application to ornament and use, and other sub- 
stances not requisite to be quoted ; but which 
will naturally suggest themselves to the minds 
ject to its ultimate form, 

To return for an instant to the products of 
the a kingdom, in order that an illustra- 
tion of the importance of such a public method 
of showing the value and application of material, 





imagine that ample public means, such as those 
advocated, had existed in 1844, when the novel 
material gutta percha was first introduced into 
this country, and that instead of a lathe band, 
a piece of pipe and a bottle case as deposited in 
the Museum of the Society of Arts, being the 
sole public record of its use, a constant series of 
examples of the purposes to which it was 
applicable had been brought in succession 
before the public, and fairly and candidly dis- 
cussed in their artistic as well as in their 
scientific and manufacturing development ; who 
is so obtuse as not to see that a very different 
result would now have been apparent, and 
instead of this material having a reputation 
synonymous with everything bad and rococo in 
taste as applied to ornament, it might, under 
judicious direction, have attained to the position 
of combining elegance and beauty with lowness 
of price? and instead of seeing a very light 
material worked into ponderous looking picture 
frames, the only worldly value of which is that 
they may be melted down and used as boot-soles, 
pretty and elegant mountings for engravings 
might have resulted, which would have been 
within the means of the masses of the people, 
as well as the multiplication of varied forms of 
elegance which its elasticity, facility of working, 
and, under ordinary circumstances, permanence 
in retaining forms, would have enabled the artist 
and manufacturer to impart to it. 

In thus giving various indications of the mode 
which ought to be pursued in illustrating the 
progress of manufacture, and the distinct uses 
and results of human labour and ingenuity as 
applied to various raw materials, little has been 
at present said about the manifestation of art as 
connected therewith, beyond noticing the very 
unsatisfactory state in which nearly all matters 
appertaining to the application of the elements 
of beauty, to the utilities of life, have been, and 
still are, in many most important points. 

Assuming that, so far as all metallic or 
mineral manufactures are concerned, the 
Museum of Economic Geology fulfils the re- 
quirements of the student as to the illustration 
of the connection between the raw materials 
and the actual manufacture; yet there is still 
the wide field of the various methods as applied 
to production in the numerous branches into 
which the departments of manufacture are 
subdivided, and the extensive and almost 
interminable field presented by art as displayed 
in the peculiarities of design, when applied to 
those departments. In metals alone, the field 
thus open for illustration is immense, and 
whatever the manufacturer may think, he is best 
promoting his own interest by fearlessly and 
unreservedly placing such illustrations before 
the public in the best and most attractive form 
he can devise. Stamped, beaten, and cast 
metals, in all their varied forms of application 
to the ornamented utilities of life, showing the 
peculiarities of structure as required to be kept 
in view in designing such works, and modes of 
finish as illustrated by chasing, burnishing, or 
otherwise varying the surfaces so as to give 
additional effect to the forms. If to these or 
other important points in this class of manu- 
factures, specimens of similar productions of 
various ages and countries were arranged so as 
to admit of an immediate comparison, as 
suggestive of further development, the result 
would be of much greater importance than many 
persons will be apt to acknowledge. 

These are all points on which the complete 
result of the operations of this manufacture very 
largely depend, and examples of their judicious 
use and application might be quoted from the 
Exhibition for the purposes of contrast with 
others in which the almost utter neglect of these 
considerations had rendered designs, otherwise 
tolerable, anything but complete and effective. 
Let any one proceed to the court devoted to 
the exhibition of the ornamental metal works 
of France, in gold, silver, and bronze, and 
carefully observe the admirable contrasts pro- 
duced by the variation of surface alone, and when 
to this is added variation of colour or difference 
in metal, the result is still more remarkable. 

It must however strike every considerate 
and observant person that these are points to 
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to pay attention, and that they have j : 

everything to learn. Not that acne 
execute do not possess many excellencies, an 
cannot by any means be confounded with the 
ludicrous and absurd things which disgraced us 
a few years ago. Our progress in this respect 
is so palpably evident to every candid mind, 
that it only encourages the hope that we shall 
continue to progress in an equal ratio not only 
in those departments in which these improve- 
ments are more marked, as in the higher class 
of stoves and grates exhibited by the manu. 
facturers of Sheffield, and the many excellent 
examples of cast and stamped brass for illumi- 
nating purposes, and applied to bedsteads 
exhibited from Birmingham ; but also in those 
articles of more common use, used by the bulk 
of our population; for we have yet to learn and 
practise the doctrine that beauty is as cheap, 
nay cheaper than ugliness, even when applied 
= 7 commonest utensil or article of every- 

ay life. 

In the British display of Manufactured Metals 
we see a distinctive difference in the application 
of those mixtures of metals, or the introduc- 
tion of other materials for the purpose of 
aiding the effect of the whole work. Thus in 
the stoves and grates already quoted as subjects 
for congratulation on account of their excellence, 
we find the distinction of bright and dead steel, 
burnished, dead, and chased brass, or ormolu, 
and the type is a beautiful adaptation of what 
we see in the French Department as applied to 
the precious metals. The admixture of parian 
and glass as decorative adjuncts to the metallic 
structure is essentially English, but the applica- 
tion of enamel as a means of introducing 
positive colour into the arrangement of metallic 
forms is as essentially French in its modern 
adaptation, and on careful consideration the 
mind is struck with the question, Why not 
combine metal, parian, and enamel? The 
second to contrast with the first, and the third 
to add variety, brilliancy of colour, and harmony 
to the whole. Now this is quoted as an example 
of those suggestions which would arise in the 
minds of the intelligent and thoughtful designer, 
manufacturer, or workman, if the examples were 
more immediately in juxtaposition to each 
other, and applies as much to other branches of 
manufactures as to the one under consideration. 

But why should more be said in illustration 
of the advantages of such a mode of instructing 
those on whom we are in future to be depen- 
dent for the production of beauty and excellence 
in our manufactures? If, with the examples 
already given, the value of such an institution 
as that we advocate is not seen, and in almost 
all the cases, analogous to those quoted, does 
not present itself at once, the task of con- 
vincing those to whom we must look for its 
realisation will be, indeed, a hopeless one. 
Dismissing the question then, as applied to 
glass, porcelain, and ceramic manufacture 
generally, nor staying to consider its immense 
importance to all kinds of miscellaneous manu- 
factures as illustrative of novel applications or 
combinations of known materials, or the more 
rapid and safe development of the use of new 
materials, the matter may be left to rest im 
safety in the minds of those most inte 
therein. : 

In the question of the Arts of Design a 
applied to Manufacture, and in their connection 
with the Copyright of Designs Act, as 
machinery and chemical discovery in connec 
tion with the patent law, something must now 
be said. In our proposition, stating the sum- 
mary features of the plan to which it is the 
purpose of this essay to direct attention, it rr 
stated that in connection with a Museum | 
Manufactures and Industrial Art, there shoul 
be “such a practical embodiment of the Patent 
and Copyright Laws as shall secure to all future 
discoverers, inventors, and designers, that Pronk 
in their own genius, skill, and industry, to he 
under existing laws, they are recognised, ™ 
abstract at least, as being entitled.” e 

It is no question for discussion here as Ms 
whether or not inventors, aieorere’> ive 
designers are really entitled to an exc ree 
right in their own productions, because } 
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may be fully seen and understood. Let us | which our manufacturers are only just beginning | quite sufficient that at present mae 
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almost universally acknowledged, and will for a 
considerable period continue to be so. For 
certainly a great change must come over the 
face of society, before manufacturers will 
be so largely imbued with that abnegation of 
self, which, on the one hand, would prevent them 
from availing themselves of the labour and 
ingenuity of each other, or render them content 
that all and each should share in the advantages 
to be derived from the adoption of an improve- 
mert without reference to the profit or exclusive 
benefit of the improver. At present every man’s 
brain-work and hand-work is acknowledged to 
be his own, even by those who dare to rob him 
of the fruits of them ; and as society says that 
he is as much entitled to the benefit to be 
derived from their use, as he is to the rent 
derived from his own freehold, or the interest 
derivable from the investment of his money, so 
society is bound, so long as this opinion is enter- 
tained, to keep up such an application of legis- 
lative force as shall protect the man whose right 


it acknowledges, from the intrusion of the dis- _ 


honest appropriator of that which custom 
declares is another man’s property. This is 
eminently the case with the Copyright of 
Designs Act, and seems likely to become equally 
so in the amendment of the patent law; if 
indeed that can be amended which, to all 
common sense minds, never had any real 
existence; since the law, such as it is, only 
permits the inventor to defend his right to his 
privilege, without giving him any positive 
guarantee that he has any privilege whatever. 
Of course in stating this so broadly, legal refine- 
ments are not considered. 

Whatever opinions may exist as to the policy 
or impolicy of securing to a man an exclusive 
privilege in that which, but for his skill and 
industry might never have had any palpable 
existence, this is quite certain, that the influence 
of the Copyright of Designs Act even in its 
various imperfect stages, has had an enormous 
amount of influence in producing the marked 
improvement seen of late years in the Arts, 
decorative and ornamental; and that manu- 
facturers and artists have been stimulated by the 
exclusive privilege thus given to make exertions, 
which, with the prospect of being robbed with 
impunity, they never would or could by any 
possibility have made ; and that from this arises 
the very creditable display of Art-manufactures 
which England has produced as compared with 
what could have been expected, had no such 
security been given as an encouragement to new 
exertions. 

We must however remember that the 
encouragement of native designers is an object 
of great importance, and having now secured to 
the manufacturer the exclusive right to usc any 
design which his spirit and intelligence prompt 
him to realise—let its origin be what it may—it 
is a duty we owe to ourselves and our country 
to encourage and develope the artistic genius of 
our own countrymen as applied to the utilities 
as well as the embellishments of life. That our 
manufacturers have largely availed themselves 
of the skill of foreign designers must be evident 
to every one at all conversant with the matter, 
and in securing this talent they have had a privi- 
lege to which it is willingly conceded they are 
entitled ; and every advocate for the develop- 
ment of Art as applied to industrial pursuits 
will rejoice that a step in the right direction has 
been so distinctly taken on this occasion, how- 
ever much he may deplore the necessity for 
going abroad for that which we ought to have 
been able to do at home, and which, had 
the proper means been taken to promote and 
cultivate the requisite power, we should bave 
done for ourselves, and in a spirit more con- 
sistent with our own national requirement. 
This, however, can only be adequately done by 
educating and recognising our own countrymen. 

With regard to the patent laws, it is not 
attempted to argue that increased facilities 
for securing an exclusive right to an invention 
when completed, has ever been or ever will be 
a stimulant to.invention, to-the same extent that 
the Copyright of Designs Act has certainly 

, a8 an encouragement to the production 
of novelty and excellence of design; since it 
cannot affect the question of discovery and in- 





vention to a like degree. But it is distinctly 
maintained that it is the right of the discoverer 
or inventor to be easily and cheaply secured 
in the possession of the results of his ingenuity, 
without the perplexing and ridiculous formal. 
ties and the hideous waste of time which now 
ensue before he dare even make mention, with 
any degree of a that he has done anything 
more than his neighbours. 

The Copyright of Designs Act secures, on 
certain conditions, and for a certain period, the 
exclusive use of a design to a manufacturer and 
to the artist too, provided he also is the maker, 
and avails himeelf of the registration ; but in 
innumerable cases the artist is only the instru- 
ment of distinctly securing an idea by placing it 
in such a form that it can be fully and com- 
pletely realised by the manufacturer; and until 
this realisation takes place he really has no 
property whatever in his own skill and ingenuity, 
except that which he retains by virtue of pos- 
session of the drawing or model, which, so far 
as he is concerned, at least, is the realisation of 
his idea. But it may happen, as indeed it has 
happened, that the mere showing of the design 
or model, as in the case of some discoveries and 
inventions, is at once a complete development 
or publication of the thought, and that the 
honour alone of the manufacturer to whom it 
is submitted is the only guarantee that the 
author shall not find his plan, or design, adopted 
or mutilated without any acknowledgment of, 
or profit to, himself, as the originator. It is, 
therefore, desirable that in connection with each 
of the various departments of the proposed 
Museum of Manufactures and Industrial Art, 
provision should be made for the registration 
and display of such designs, whether drawings 
or models, as may be applicable to those de- 
partments, and that the fact of the exhibition of 
such designs and models, together with their 
being marked with a registration seal, shall consti- 
tute the security of the right of the designer toa 
property in his own thought and handwork, 
and that, too, to the same extent as if it was 
realised to the full in the manufacture for which 
it is intended. This, however, should not 
affect the application of a kindred design to 
some other manufacture, since, in that case, it 
again becomes, in a degree, at least, original ; 
and the application or applicability of the 
design to material realisation should still con- 
stitute its claim to exclusive use, as vested in 
one individual. 

This would be such an extension of the 
present copyright law as would enable the 
poor and unknown to stand on an equal footing 
with the rich and the known ; and since intelli- 
gence and knowledge justly constitute the 
great levellers, the right would be equally 
secured to the artist who suggests and designs, 
as to the manufacturer who executes. The 
latter constitutes the market of the former, and 
as the manufacturer takes no novelty into the 
general market without first securing an ex- 
clusive right, unless he chooses to risk that 
right, so the artist or designer ought to be 
placed in the same position before he ventures 
to take his novelty to the manufacturer as his 
market. This security ~~ be — by a 
simple registration of his design or model, upon 
which an official mark and number should be 
placed as a means of recognition, and at the 
smallest possible fee. ; 

This suggestion as to the display of designs, 
in connection with the department to which 
they are applicable, being a sufficient security 
against piracy, is a further extension of a prin- 
ciple adopted in the exhibition under the 
Registration of Designs Amendment Act, by 
which an exhibitor of any unpatented or unre- 
gistered invention is secured a full and com- 
plete right in his invention for the period of 
twelve months, within which time, however, he 
must take out a patent, or complete the regis 
tration according to the law for the time being. 

In the recent agitation of the important 
question of a reform in the law of patents, 
there have been many valuable suggestions from 
men fully able from practical knowledge and, 
too frequently, bitter professional experience, 
to give an opinion ; but none appear #0 
thoroughly calculated to effect the objects aimed 





at, ina more perfect manner, than the 
of the recorder of Bi * in a letter to 
the mayor of that town,t when the question 
was first agitated in connection with the Great 
Exhibition : he says— ; 
“The claims of justice seem to demand that 
some alteration should be made whereby the 
country may be relieved from the unenviable 
position of receiving a benefit and inflicting an 
injury on the benefactor at the same moment, 
and as part of the same transaction. The 
feelings I have reason to believe, which the 
present state of the law in this respect is calcu- 
lated to excite are far from dormant in the 
breasts of inventors ; and if a change cannot be 
made, the highest department of our Exhibition 
is likely to suffer serious injury. To remedy 
this legal defect, I would propose that an 


inventor, by his invention in the 
Exhibition, 1 be in the same state as 
a patent right as if he had previously out 


that the patent shall be sued out within some 
reasonable and specified time, or not at ail. 
“The obvious advantages which may be fairly 
expected to flow from such an arrangement as 
that proposed will show, I think, the propriety 
of so framing the act by which they would be 
conferred as that the privilege thus created may 
not be confined to the year 1851, but made 
permanent; because I think it can readily be 
proved that although the suggestion for some 
protection (with whomsoever it had its origin), 
was prompted by the requirements of that 
year, yet it would go to supply a want which 
has been long and grievously felt by inventors. 
“T scarcely necd remind a gentleman so con- 
versant with the commercial history of patents 
as you must be, that an inventor, instead of 
arriving in port when he has completed his 
invention, has to encounter most of the 
difficulties and all the perils of the voyage— 
difficulties and perils which he has the more to 
dread, inasmuch as it rarely happens that he is 
well fitted, either by nature, education, or 
circumstances, to cope with them. The structure 
of his mind, the training, the habits of life, and 
very often the humble position and scanty 
means of the inventor, place him under great 
disadvantages in the struggle which he must 
undergo before he can bring the most valuable 
invention into such public use as shall make it 
yield him a profit. For this contest a new set 
of qualifications must be brought into action. 
The mn bey bears the expense of a patent, 
who w it, and protects it — invaders, 
should be in possession of considerable capital ; 
he should be a man of enterprise and wide 
connexions; he should be endowed with com- 
mercial courage, steeled against a weary course 
of disappointments and pecuniary losses, and 
ready to follow his adversaries from court to 
court. In short, he should be gifted with 
unvarying resolution, an eye steadily fixed on 
ultimate results. He must be content to be 
ridiculed as a wild speculator until the patent 
becomes a source of profit, and when that event 
arrives he must forthwith expect to be robbed 
by pirates, consisting not unfrequently of the 
very individuals who had made him their butt. 
Nor must he forget that the law itself is an ally, 
sometimes dubious, and always costly—doubt 
and expense being legal incidents, capable 
perhaps of diminution, but which I fear it is 
beyond the reach of human wisdom ever to 
The t lication of the prineipl 
The tem ication principle 
here plleeme ore in which the deposition of the 
invention for the inspection of public, and 
the simple registration in an casy and inexpen- 
sive form, have been found both so practicable 
and useful in the t instance, is one of the 
very best proofs of its value, and we cannot do 
better than again use the words of the worthy 
Recorder in further illustration, believing that 
as his suggestion was adopted so successfully in 
the one and merely preliminary instance, it will 
not be easy to find a more intelligible mode of 
obtaining the desired end. 
“It must then, I apprehend, be tolerably 
clear that some institution is permanently re 
* Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq. 
+ William Lucy, Esq. 
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his patent; subject, however, to the condition — 
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quired of the nature of an Inventors’ Mart, in 
which, for a limited period, inventions may be 
deposited with o similar privilege to that pro- 
posed to be conceded to the exhibitors of next 
year. I am very sure that such an institution 
would be hailed as a great boon by our fellow- 
townsmen, among whom, as you well know, are 
to be found many individuals whose inventive 
talent is not combined either with capital or the 
other requisites for commercial success. And it 
will be an additional recommendation to those 
whom I am addressing, when they reflect that 
an institution would of itself, and without any 
other teachers than the various objects which it 
must contain, form a school for inciting and 
training the power of invention—an establish- 
ment of incalculable service to all on whom it 
has pleased God to bestow this noble gift.” 

Who can doubt that inventors and manufac- 
turers throughout the whole country would be 
quite as ready to hail the boon conferred by 
such an institution as that proposed in this 
letter, as the men of Birmingham! For beyond 
the security given, it must be remembered that 
the facilities offered for fearlessly exhibiting 
inventions and improvements would be the 
means of bringing those together who are now 
separated by a great gulf—the wealthy manufac- 
turer and the poor artisan : giving the former 
an opportunity of seeing and examining those 
efforts of ingenuity and skill which may be most 
applicable to the purposes of his trade, consult- 
ing freely with those upon whose opinion he can 
best rely as to the real value of a proposed 
improvement, and thus as far as human foresight 
can go in such matters, securing himself and the 
inventor too against subsequent disappointment. 
While the latter can also freely avail himself of 
the suggestions of intelligent minds in the im- 
provement of his productions without the fear 
that they may be tempted to forestall him in 
the market. 

The same principle may be — to the 
higher and more important class of designs for 
manufactures, whether drawings or models, and 
the artist secured an equal opportunity with the 
mechanic and the man of science, in the initia- 
tory development of those improvements which 
his genius and industry may enable him to bring 
before his fellow-men, 


WHAT WE CAN DO. 


In thus discussing the question as to “ what 
we ought to do” under the present unexampled 
position in which we are placed, in which oppor- 
tunity seems, to the sanguine and hopeful mind, 
to go beyond possibility, the minuter details of 
the question have been rather left to the 
suggestive intelligence of those who take a 
permanent interest in the important matter to 
which reference has been made, than sought to 
be enforced in conjunction with the broad prin- 
ciples of action thus thrown off as illustrations. 
It now however becomes of importance that 
such indication of the details by which all this 
is to be carried out, should be given, so that its 
practicability within reasonable limits as to 
convenience and cost may be fairly judged of ; 
and those who are so far interested in the 
question as to consider any proposal having 
common sense to recommend it, may test for 
themselves the practical value of the suggestions 
now made, and consider them distinctly in their 
relation to existing means and requirements. 

The Crystal Palace is to stand or to be 
erected elsewhere, at least so says public 
opinion, so far as at present expressed, and 
it seems by no means unlikely that when the 
question is fairly before the people of this 
country, and the interest excited by its contents 
has somewhat abated—which certainly does not 
seem likely to be until the Exhibition is closed 
—that interest will be concentrated upon the 
building, and a most unmistakable position wili 
be taken; such an one indeed, as the few 
opponents of its being retained in its present 
position in Hyde Park will not venture to con- 
front. The question will then be in reality 
“ What is to be done with it!” Not merely as 
applied to its retention or removal as now dis- 
cussed under this head ; but actually as to its 
destination as a useful institution to this metro- 





lis, and it is to be hoped the kingdom at large. 
This latter object can scarcely be fulfilled if it 
is merely converted into a winter park or garden, 
embellished by sculpture, which appears to be 
so far the only definite proposal as yet made for 
its occupancy, except that very extraordinary 
one of purchasing the whole of the contents 
and keeping up the Exhibition en permanence ; 
that is, until it sink into a mere bazaar, or the 
contents become so dingy that no one would 
pay pence, not to speak of crowns or shillings, 
to have the privilege of seeing it. The movers 
in this direction did not calculate upon the fact 
that the great mass of articles in the building 
are of a very perishable character, even though 
covered with glass cases within a glass case. 
Besides it would not comport with the dignity 
of the idea which has been so successfully 
realised, and still less with that of the people of 
England, to keep up that which would eventually 
subside into an immense shop, or be ruined by 
its own unwieldiness. Far better to remove 
every vestige of the Exhibition, and with it 
every atom of the materials constituting the 
building, and let the green sward again grow on 
the spot where the greatest effort of modern 
times, aye, and ancient times too, has been 
achieved, than suffer the memories of its 
triumphs to be dimmed by the after failure, 
which would inevitably take place even were it 
possible to realise the proposal to make the 
purchase of the whole at the outset. Better that 
it should be regretted than despised. It by no 
means follows, however, that because the whole 
Exhibition cannot be retained, nothing shall 
be done in the same direction, and though the 
Royal Commissioners may consider, as it might 
have been foreseen they would, that the founda- 
tion of a winter garden is not exactly within 
their province, and that persons would be found 
to deny, as we do most emphatically, their right 
to appropriate one penny of the proceeds of the 
Great Exhibition to any such purpose ; yet in 
combination with the Government, whose 
ministrative duty it is, if duly called upon, to 
purchase the building for the people who 
provide the means for that purpose, the Royal 
Commission may fitly do much, quite within its 
legitimate function, and so invest or expend the 
surplus proceeds as to fulfil the pledge given 
that any balance should be sostiek to pu 
strictly in connexion with the ends of the Exhi- 
bition, and for the establishment of similar 
Exhibitions in future. 

Those who have gone thus far with us in our 
task will be at no loss to conceive that a college 
and museum of manufactures and industrial 
Art is in our opinion “strictly in connexion 
with the ends of the Exhibition;” such ends 
being the promotion of the highest possible 
development of the industry, artistic skill, and 
inventive talent of the country, not only in this 
year 1851, but to all future time ; so far at least 
as human power may be permitted to assist in 
so great a work. It is not however contem- 
plated for a moment that this end can be best 
attained by devoting the whole of the immense 
building to such purpose, nor do we think it 
wise to propose its devotion to any one purpose, 
since it is really too large for anything less 
varied, general, or cosmopolitan, than its present 
use as an Exhibition of the Industry of the 
world. But it will surely be worth consideration 
whether the peculiar construction of the build- 
ing, and especially the arrangement of its ground 
plan, will not permit of its embracing a more 
extended application to our present wants, than 
appears as yet to have been contemplated, and 
that with a winter garden of ample dimensions 
we may not have a National Gallery, and, as 
proposed, a College and Museum of Manufactures 
and Industrial Art under the same roof, or at 
least included in the same general arrangement ; 
each institution being distinct for its own 
special purpose; but when thus concentrated, 
—— an additional interest to the whole. 

_ It may be presumed that the proposal to estab- 
lish a winter garden and national gallery scarcely 
comes within the purpose of this essay; but if 
it can be shown that by their establishment 
the object in view can be better promoted and 
rendered practicable, it will be at once conceded 
that the subject possesses points of identity even 
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in this respect alone. But when, i iti 
this, certain kindred aims and sate Wo shteae 
out, there need be no fear of incongruity even 
on the part of the most fastidious, on the on 
hand, or those who never see any relation be. 
tween the most similar things, on the other. An 
additional motive in this direction is to be found 
in the fact that two great means of art-education 
in this country are but very imperfectly de. 
veloped, as compared with what they ought to 
be, for the want of that house accommodati 
so to speak, which will enable them to extend 
those operations on which the continued success 
of their efforts so largely depends, The 
National Gallery is cooped up in a building at 
no time adapted to its purpose, but as the num- 
ber of pepe increases becoming less and less 
so, until at length we find that the noble gift to 
the nation now constituting the Vernon Gallery, 
is, in the first instance, placed in a locality alike 
dangerous to the safety of the works, and cer. 
tainly most inconvenient for the fulfilment of 
the great purpose for which they were be- 
queathed—the education of the taste of the 
re ae by placing before them works of the 
ighest class as examples; but which as there 
located they could not see. To remedy the evil, 
the national collection is now divided into two 
and the modern pictures being 
at Marlborough House, one of the great objects 
of such a collection is defeated, since any imme- 
diate comparison between the production of 
ancient and modern masters is thus rendered 
impossible. Happily, this arrangement must of 
necessity be a temporary one, and some eight 
years hence, in all human probability, the 
Vernon Gallery will again go forth in its wan- 
derings, unless in the meantime the government 
proceed to the erection of a suitable gallery for 
its reception in connection with the other por- 
tions of the national pictures. To attempt to 
make the present building in Trafalgar Square 
available for this purpose appears to be aban- 
doned, apart from the impolicy of removing the 
Royal Academy from a situation essentially 
central and so far appropriate, that every one 
would regret the alteration. Nor is the propo- 
sition to erect a gallery in Kensington Gardens 
exactly what we ought to expect, since the 
distance from the central part of London is too 
great, and this to students, at all events, would 
be a very serious drawback. 

With regard to the School of Design at 
Somerset House, any one who has had the 
misfortune to be compelled to work in an atmos- 
phere approaching to “fever heat,” with just 
room enough to thrust himself between his work 
and the wall, or his next neighbour, will have 
some notion of the difficulty of conducting the 
principal work of this institution—the instruction 
of the students. Then as regards the arrange- 
ment of the very admirable collection of 
ornamental examples of all kinds in the posses 
sion of the School, it is certainly not too much 
to say that no person except the attendants, who 
occasionally manage to dust them at the risk of 
great destruction, has seen one half of them for 
some years. With a constant demand for ad- 
mission, and a most important and useful depart- 
ment, the Female School, thrust into a couple 
of garrets in the Strand—its only apparent con- 
nexion with the institution of which it forms 
part being the very important one that the 
outside of the one can be seen from the window 
of the other—it will be evident that it is quite 
time that something should be done to remedy 
an evil which, whatever may be our opiion of 
the shortcomings of schools of design, 18 oa 
tainly a great drawback to the fair progres.) 
the education of the youth of this country, to whic f 
our manufacturers ought to 7 7 the re 

romoting the great work so happily comme 
by the éonvaneaiion of the Great Exhibition. 

Here then we have wd institutions of 

mount importance to the future progress ¢ 
Art, so badly lodged, as to be cramped in hrs 
progress and injured in their utility ; ane ™ 
question has been raised over and over er. 
as to what shall be co to er this evil; 
but as yet no satisfactory propositlo , 
made a. the subject ; certainly not one fa 
could be easily and speedily carried out. UD ~ 
these circumstances it is not unnatural to turn 
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the debateable ground of the Crystal Palace, and 
inquire what can be done with it, if it is to stand 
—asstandit will unless our rulers are determined 
to waste means and opportunities for usefulness, 
such as were never presented in like form before, 
or are ever likely, within any reasonable period, 
at least, to be presented again, and appear before 
the world as the wanton destroyers of one of 
the greatest — of modern engineering 
and mechanical skill ; risking all this to please 
a few exclusives amongst the higher classes of 
society, to the grave offence of the remainder, or 
for the sake of saving an annual grant, = 
with which thousands are spent annually in 
positive waste and extravagance. 

We can remedy all these defects by diligent, 
earnest, and intelligent efforts, and preserve our 
reputation before the eyes of all Europe, by not 
committing the Vandalism of destroying a work, 
of which as a nation we are, or ought to be, 
justly proud ; and at the same time avoid what, 
after all, must be regarded as a dangerous 
experiment—the conversion of the splendid 
area presented by the Crystal Palace as it now 
stands, to a purpose which may not be suited 
to the genius and habits of the people, if simply 
and exclusively used as a winter garden or park. 

It is proposed then that this beautiful and 
convenient site shall, notwithstanding the 
grumblings of the few, be devoted to the public 
service, being already public property,* and 
that, as already indi , three distinct institu- 
tions be accommodated within the space now 
covered by the contributions of all nations. 

In order that the character of the proposal 
thus made may be distinctly understood, it is 
desirable to call attention to the ground plan and 


section of the building as it stands at the present 
time, so that curefull® considering its arrange- 
ment and & he husiagnel equation 
may be fairly and practically indicated, 

It will be seen, on reference to the section, that 
the building is divided into three distinct stories; 
the first being twenty-four feet in height, and 
extending over seventy-two feet of floor on each 
side; the second being forty-eight feet in 
height, and extending over the outer gallery on 
each side ; and the central portion, or nave, as it 
has been called, being seventy-two feet in height, 
and extending over the inner gallery on each 
side and the centre avenue; thus giving a 
breadth of one hundred and twenty feet, seventy- 
two of which are devoted to the central portion 
alone, the other being occupied by the gallery 
on each side,—twenty-four feet in width. No 
allusion is here made to that splendid feature of 
the building, the transept, since it is not in- 
tended to interfere, in the most remote degree, 
with what must be considered the crowning 
glory of the work. On a reference to the 
ground plan, this line of division will be found 
indicated ; the first height by the dark lines, 
showing the boun walls of the erections 
about to be pro , and the double dotted 
line indicating the point to which the two-story 
height is carried, and at which the three-story 
height commences; the dotted lines in the 
section showing the galleries. 

It is proposed, then, that all that portion of 
the Crystal Palace which may be denominated 
the single-story portion of the building, should 
be devoted to the me of a National Gallery 





on the south side, and a Collegeand Museum of 
Manufactures and Industrial Art on the north 
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side; and that portion of the buil which is 
bounded by the galleries, as indionted in the 
shaded portion of the plan, be devoted to the 
purposes of a Winter Park or Garden, and the 
exhibition of sculpture or other suitable works 
of art and natural objects. 

_In thus s ing the removal of the Na- 
tional Gallery from Square, there are 
two points aimed at; one being the better loca- 
tion and arrangement of the national pictures, 
and the other more immediately and distinctly 
connected with the subject-matter in hand, as 
calculated to promote the interests of the manu- 
facturer through providing more suitable and 
extended accommodation for the School of 

, , by appropriating the rooms now occu- 
pied as a National Gallery, to its use; thus 
effecting, at least, one most important object, 
the means of further development of an institu- 
tion to which, after all, we have to look for 
much that we need in the present state of Art- 
education; and one excuse for non-p 
that of limited accommodation, will be at once 
met by an ample provision in this res 
And, certainly, a more central or fitted position 
could not easily be found, Under the same 
roof with the Royal Avademy, the whole build. 
ing would then be devoted to the direct educa- 
tion of the youth of this great city, as well as 
of those who, being sufficiently far advanced in 
the study of Art, may come from the provinces 
to avail themselves of the facilities for study 
afforded by the metropolis, If the advantage 
of removing both the National Gallery and the 
School of Design is not seen at once, all argu- 
ment will be thrown away. The difficulty hither- 
to has been where to place them, 
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A. National Gallery, Old Masters. 
B. College and Museum of Manufactures and 


Industrial Art, 


In the accompanying plan the broad lines, as 
already stated, indicate the divisions of those 
portions of the building intended to be devoted 
to the College and Museum of Manufactures, 
and the National Gallery, from that part pro- 
posed to be converted into a winter garden or 
park. In order to secure complete isolation, so 
far, at least, as any supposed atmospheric influ- 
ences are concerned, arising from the interior 
horticultural arrangement, likely to affect the 
pictures in the gallery, or the examples in the 
museum, walls of sufficient strength to carry 
suitable roofs, with louvre lights adapted to the 
display of paintings, should be erected as the 
boundary walls of each of the four compart- 
ments into which it is thus proposed to divide 
the portions of the building thus appropriated. 
These walls, being constructed of the hollow 
bricks so successfully used for the erection of 
the model dwelling houses for the poor, built 
by His Royal Highness Prince Albert in the 
park, would resist damp alike from within and 
without, and give that substantiality to the 
building, which for any permanent purpose it 


* Some people have affected to treat the land occupied 
by the building as private property, and talk about the 
“Woods and Forests” giving it to the public. It is or 
it is not public property already. Ifit is not, whose is it? 
Certainly the publle poy for Keeping it in goed-eondition, 
and therefore we presume it is the property of the said 
public. Give the public that which is already the public's 
own! “Thank you for nothing.” 
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really requires. The difficulty now so much 
felt in keeping out the wet from the roof, would 
be thus effectually obviated in those portions of 
the building where it was essential that it should 
be thoroughly excluded, and the covering of the 
Winter Garden left to be improved in any way 
which the experience of the past may suggest. 
The external walls would, of course, be erected 
so as to preserve the arcaded appearance of the 
exterior, and simply, as far as surface goes, re- 
place the wood panelling now forming the 
exterior. The interior arrangements would de- 
pend upon the requirements of the various 
departments, especially in the College and 
Museum; but these would also depend upon 
the system of classification adopted, and the 
class rooms required for lectures or direct 
teaching and experiment, and would, of course, 
need the special attention of an architect, alike 
constructively and ornamentally ; keeping the 
principle strictly in view that the external 
integrity of the present design shall be main- 
tained intact, and not tampered with for the 
purpose of aiming at architectural embellish- 
ment, to which, as a work of engineering and 
not of architecture, properly so speaking, no 
part, except the transept, has any pretensions. 
The space attainable for pictures would be 
amply-sufficient for all the purposes of a National 
Gallery for many years to come, and the pecu- 
liarity of construction would allow of a very 











Winter Garden and Sculpture Gallery. 
Stairs leading to Galleries. 
:. National Gallery, Modern Works. 


considerable increase of surface for the purpose 
of displaying small or moderately-sized pictures. 
The length of the western department would be 
768 feet, and the breadth 72 feet; that of the 
eastern being the same breadth, and 792 feet in 
length. This gives nearly the third of a mile 
for the two galleries. The breaks of line in the 
external wall indicated in the plan are at the 
points now used as exits, and are intended to 
suggest an entrance or exit vestibule, serving in 
a measure to break the continuous line of wall 
on one side, and offer facilities for the perfect 
construction of the roof. The row of columns 
indicated by the spots would further facilitate 
this important point, if it were thought worth 
while to preserve them, besides offering moans 
for throwing out partitions on which to display 
small pictures, whenever the space was required ; 
care being taken at the outset so to construct 
the roof as to illuminate the bays, which 
would be thus formed along the southern side. 
The wall surface, at once available, without 
reference to this latter expedient, would be 
equal to 40,000 square feet in each gallery, or 
80,000 as a total ; and, as indicated on the plan, 
one could be devoted to the exhibition of — 
ings by the ancient masters, classified in schools, 
and positively illustrating, in their arrangement, 
the progress of art from the revival of painting 
in Italy down to the period of Canaletti; whilst 
in the other the progress of our native school 
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may be illustrated in the regular succession of 
those painters whose works are the best expo- 
nents of that progress. ; 

The question as to how far ingress and egress 
should be obtainable from the interior, is a 
matter which need not be discussed now ; but 
in addition to the sculptures used to adorn the 
winter garden, the internal walls under the 
galleries would afford admirable space and light 
for bas-reliefs; and it is questionable if any 
better situation could ibly be found for 
those wonderful works of ancient art, with which 
the genius and enterprise of Layard has enriched 
this country, but whieh in any situation at all 
likely to be appropriated for their display in the 
British Museum will be comparatively lost. 
Here they might be arranged in a line as con- 
tinuous as the palaces of which they once formed 
a part, alike in construction as in decoration ; 
since two-thirds of a mile of surface twenty-four 
feet high, would be available for such a purpose. 

In the two divisions proposed for the College 
and Museum of Manufactures and Industrial 
Art, the available space may be quoted at 
80,000 square feet of floor in the one, and 
60,000 square feet in the other, thus giving an 
area of 140,000 square feet to be divided accord- 
ing to the requirements of the respective depart- 
ments. The wall space obtainable would of 
necessity depend upon the arrangements of the 
ground-plan, and, as a continuous line would not 
be desirable, the division of the whole space 
into eight distinct apartments, each divided by 
a corridor leading to the interior of the building, 
appears to be that indicated most distinctly by 
the character of the ground-plan, and as affording 


the best means of constructing such a roof and | 


lights as would be required for the safety of the 
examples intended to be deposited therein. 
These divisions are indicated in the plan by 
broad dotted lines, showing the corridors leading 
from the present exit doors on the north side. 
This, however,is simply intended asan illustration. 

With regard to the internal arrangement of 
the Winter Park or Garden, and the display of 
ss connected therewith, this may be very 
safely left in the hands of Mr. Paxton. We 
must however call attention to one great fact, as 
bearing upon the purpose of this essay, suggest- 
ng a means by which the manufacturer may be 
helped forward in his efforts to attain to perfec- 
tion in art as applied to his productions. Where 
then, we ask, could a better means of facilitating 
this object, so far as Art-education and the study 
of natural types is concerned, than in a well- 
regulated and properly arranged garden, in 
which the student may sit down and make 
careful and well-considered studies of growing 
plants, catch ideas which shall enable him to 
evolve that originality so much desiderated ; 
gain better and more perfect ideas of the prin- 
ciple of structure, as shown in the works of 
the Supreme, and learn thereby to apply 
intelligently that which he has gained—not by 
following others, but in going to the fountain of 
external nature and drawing forth its beauties 
for himself? With the endless variety which 
may be thus placed before him, the veriest 
dunce would learn to do something, whilst the 
student of quick perception would soon strike 
out a walk for himself which would show 
whence he derived his knowledge. This would 
be an advantage in the direction to which the 
Royal Commission is pledged to devote atten- 
tion, and is so far consistent with the one great 
purpose of a college and museum of manufac- 
tures, and the promotion of the arts of design 
as applicable thereto. Some persons may say 
that there are Kew Gardens for this kind of 
study; let the students go there ! True, but these 
gardens are at such a distance from town as to 
consume much valuable time in reaching them; 
and any one who has attempted to draw, not to 
say paint from the plants at Kew, except those 
growing in the open air, knows but too well, 
that owing to the crowded state of the hot- 
houses, the plants can scarcely be seen without 
serious interruptions, and that even in the palm- 
house, where there is some degree of circulation, 
the atmosphere is not the most pleasant in which 
to remain for several hours. The crowding to- 
gether of the plants in the space here afforded 
is a subject of regret and disappointment to the 








artistic student, though to the botanic student 
it is a matter of little moment. 

In making these remarks there is no inten- 
tion to disparage Kew Gardens, or the facilities 
it affords as a botanic garden, since every one 
must appreciate the excellence of the arrange- 
ments and the estimable character of the 
present director in his desire to do everything 
in his power to assist visitors and students. 

One objection to Mr. Paxton’s proposal of a 
winter-garden is that just raised to the hothouses 
at Kew; but this is based on the assumption 


| that it is proposed to make the Crystal Palace 


into a huge foreing frame or hothouse. No pro- 
posal of this kind has been made, nor is it in- 
tended to raise the atmosphere to any artificial 
heat, except in distinct portions. Probably one 
or two courts might be converted into hothouses, 
and enclosed with glass accordingly, for the 
purpose of varying the character of the vegeta- 
tion. If the myrtle grows through the year, 
this is all that it seems ought to be, or is, aimed 
at. In short, the whole arrangement contem- 
plated is a well-ordered and tastefully planted 
promenade under cover; and we do very sin- 
cerely believe that its advantages to the student 
of industrial art would be very great, apart from 
its benefit to the general community as an ele- 
gant place of public resort. 

In making these proposals for the complete 
appropriation of the space within the Crystal 
Palace, and its useful and permanent occupancy, 
nothing has even been hinted at which is not 
reasonable and practicable, and that too without 
any enormous outlay of money either as a fixed 
sum at the outset, or current sums for the due 
maintenance and care of the respective depart- 
ments; in short nothing has been proposed that 
cannot be done with quite as much ease as the 
erection of the present building, and infinitely 
easier than the work which has been got through 
in the arrangement of the Exhibition itself. 
Still it may be well that some indication should 
be given as to the manner in which these results 
are to be attained ; not that an estimate of cost 
will be attempted, since we are quite satisfied 
that if the work ought to be done, it can be 
achieved at a cost which, compared with the 
advantage to the arts and manufactures of this 
country will be a trifling one; and that, with 
judicious management, the winter garden may be 
made to pay its own expenses after the first 
outlay, provided too much dependence be not 
placed on one mode of attraction, and that an 
evanescent one, and certainly varying in a great 
degree with the season of the year, as also with 
that of fashion.* 

The three institutions thus proposed to be 
located together present different features so 
far as regards their means of support. The 
National Gallery is already a public institution, 
the funds for the support of which are annually 
voted by parliament, and ere long it will be 
called upon to erect a suitable repository for 
the pictures belonging to the nation, which it 
is bound to see properly cared for. Now the 
adoption of the plan here proposed would 
without doubt provide a gallery of the most 
satisfactory dimensions, near to the centre of 
London, as compared with the other sites which 
have been named, and the whole could be 
realised in the most satisfactory manner at a 
tithe of the cost of a special erection, in which, 
in all probability, the picture gallery would be 
sacrificed for the glorification of the architect, 
by the production of a striking facade all 
columns and windows, and bearing little or no 
external relation to its internal use. A special 
parliamentary grant for this object then may 
be legitimately demanded and afforded. Of 
course the current expenses would be defrayed 
by an annual grant of the same amount as at 





* As one means of permanent attraction and income, a 
suggestion has been thrown out that baths may be con- 
structed with the other arrangements with great advan- 
tage; and provided these were judiciously arranged and 
conducted, no possible objection could be raised to them. 
The two courts now devoted to a portion of the carriages, 
mineral manufactures, marine engines, &c. marked B Bon 
the plan, if united would make a swimming bath 130 
yards long, 12 yards wide, allowing for a landing stage 
all round. This would of course be covered with glass, 
and creepers might be planted in the galleries to trail 
over it. The crossing by the gallery would afford facili- 
ties for erecting a flying stage for teaching swimming. 











present, suitable buildings for the , 
erected in the place of ns now bem 
the offices of the Royal Commission and 
ey Committee. 
College and Museum of M 

and Industrial Art come strictly witha me’ 
province of the Royal Commission, and eye 
penny of the surplus arising from the proceeds 
of the Great Exhibition may be legiti 
devoted to its foundation and su 

- pport. The 
erection and arrangement once effected, how- 
ever, there can be little doubt that the proceeds 
arising from a small fee for admission to the 
Museum, together with the fees of students 
attending classes and lectures, as also those 
arising from the practical advantages afforded 
to inventors and artists, in connection with 
the patent and copyright law, would amply 
provide for the due maintenance of the institu- 
tion; but even if it did not, we conceive that 
the government, as the legitimate promoter 
of those arts and manufactures which it is the 
special object of Boards of Trade and Chambers 
of Commerce to protect and encourage, could, 
without any very great inconsistency, make 
such an annual grant as should assist in sustain- 
ing it. Nor would its partially self-supporting 
character place it out of the category of a fitting 
recipient of this assistance; for schools of 
design are precisely in this position, being 
partially self-supporting by students’ fees, and, 
so far as the public grant is concerned, by the 
private subscriptions of individuals interested 
in their welfare and progress; the annual 
grants being intended simply as aids to the end 
they are intended to promote. 

The winter park or garden comes under a 
different category, and as its self-supporting 
character has been affirmed by those who first 
proposed it,* there is no necessity for discussing 
the question here, even if it came within our 
province to do so. It may however be as well 
to remark, that in the calculations on which the 
asserted powers of self-support are based, it is 
assumed that the Royal Commission would 
purchase the building and invest the remainder 
of the proceeds of the Exhibition surplus 
to assist in the support of the proposed 
arrangement.+ It will therefore be evident, 
that, as it has no power to do anything of the 
kind, a public grant must be obtained to pay at 
least all the amount above the hire of the 
building, which the Royal Commission will not 
pay. But supposing all this is required, surely 
we are not so utterly bankrupt in taste and 
judgment as to suffer such an opportunity as 
this to pass by; or so wasteful of the abundant 
means thus afforded us, as to permit the 
destruction of an edifice such as the world has 
never seen before, and which may be put to so 
many useful, valuable, and interesting purposes. 
And though it may be, as we believe it 1s, too 
large for any one thing, yet in a combination of 
uses its application ought not to be stinted for 
the want of means in abundance, and 
which no one will begrudge if judiciously and 
faithfully expended by earnest pains taking men. 
Mere red tape and official despotisms, however, 
must be carefully avoided, or the result will be 
at once calamitous and disgraceful. 

This then is “What we can do” towards 
rendering the Exhibition of the Works of all 
Nations practically useful to the British manu- 
facturer, valuable to the artist, the inventor, the 
discoverer, and the student; interesting an 
highly instructive to the public at large, by 


te 





* “Denarius” and Mr. Paxton. 

+ The various propositions for the appropriation 4 = 
surplus all appear to be based on the assumption tha 
Royal Commission can vote it for any purpose whatever. 
This we deny. In the “ Decisions of Her Majesty's — ~ 
missioners,” distributed in hundreds of thousands, 
stated :-— 

“35. Should any surplus remain, after giving every 
facility to the exhibitors, and increasing the privileges of 
the public as s Her Majesty's Commissioners 
intend to apply the same to purposes strictl 
with the ends of the —— or for the 
of similar exhibitions in re.” 

The question was frequently put to oe — bay 

blicly and privately, in the course of a . 
Deputy Commissioner in Ireland, the north A ngland, 
and portions of the Midland Counties, as to Anon — 
and his reply was always to quote this d | 
audience or the inquirer as the official answer gives 
less others did the same. A pledge thus publicly 
must, and will be, sacredly kept. 
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bringing together in one focus such an assem- 
blage ot the useful, the beautiful, the natural, 
and the artistic, as shall prove a source of 
attraction and a means of knowledge to hundreds 
of thousands when the great event of the age has 
passed away; and, in doing this, we most fitly 
record the fact that such a gathering as that 
which we now see did really take place, and 
hand down its site, or the building at least, with 
all its hundred associations, to those who follow 
us in the march of improvement. 

Again, should it be found desirable at any 
future period to essay a similar gathering, the 
means will be at hand to do it ee ag and 
with a comparatively small portion of the labour 
and anxiety which the solution of the problem 
cost those who have now achieved it ; and thus 
another great object of the efforts of the Prince 
and his colleagues will be effected; and that 
simply by being true to ourselves, and not 
wantonly neglecting the means placed within 
our grasp, because forsooth every body is not 
agreed as to the mode by which the future is to 
be secured to us. 

So far then the work we have essayed is 
completed in the suggestions made for taking 
advantage of this opportunity, for placing the 
arts of design and the mechanical arts as applied 
to manufacture, in their true relation to science 
and the higher departments of art, and at the 
same time showing in what respect the best 
interests of the manufacturers are involved 
therein. In seeking to do this in the fullest 
and most effective manner which the nature of 
the subject would permit, the illustrative 
examples have been quoted more with reference 
to their general than individual bearing, and to 
those to whom the question may have sufficient 
interest, innumerable points will present them- 
selves in almost every department of manufac- 
tures. The difficulties of the work proposed 
are by no means great, for the cordial co-operation 
of the great mass of manufacturers is certain. 
Many there may be, doubtless, who because 
all has gone well with them under any thing but 
system, science, or art, deem the accident of 
their position the perfection of wisdom, and 
therefore repudiate any attempt to remedy defi- 
ciencies, improve defects, make that sure and 
easy which has hitherto been uncertain and 
difficult, and impart that knowledge to all which 
has been found so valuable to the few. 

If, however, the object of this essay had been 
to point out the most direct method of availing 
ourselves at once of the lessons to be learned in 
the Exhibition, and applied without restriction 
as to the right or title of any person to the 
property they had, either in the work or in the 
idea, then a running criticism as to the points 
most distinctly available for appropriation in 
each department, would have been more in 
unison than a proposition to proceed steadily 
with the movement already commenced for 
remedying the neglect under which the arts of 
design, up to a very recent period at least, have 
been suffering ; or seek by some application of a 
positive test of excellence and utility, and the 
provision of some means of publication for an 
invention or discovery prior to going to the cost 
of fully securing a patent right, which after all 
may be valueless ;—to promote the development 
of the ingenuity and skill of our countrymen, 
and especially to secure to the poorer class of 
inventors a safe and ready mart in which any 
thing they may have to sell, worthy of being 
bought, may at once meet with a suitable pur- 
chaser. In working out these propositions, the 
value of immediate reference to the Exhibition 
and its contents has not failed to impress itself 
deeply upon our perceptions, and to fully and more 
completely avail themselves of all the lessons to 
be learned, it is desirable that our manufacturers 
should remember how largely dependent the 
are upon the workers around them, and thin 
in what respect the clear heads and strong hands 
of these men may not be brought to bear upon 
the examples of similar manufacture to that in 
which they are engaged. That this has been, 
and is being done to a very- large extent-by the 
sending up of bodies of workmen from the 
manufacturing districts is certain, but it is the 
systematic examination and record of what they 
see as applicable to their own wants, which 


constitutes the most essential point. To do this 
effectually the employer, or those on whom he 
can depend, ought to visit the Exhibition some 
time before the collective visit takes place, and 
having informed himself on the points most 
desirable to be examined, record and take care 
that the attention of the workman is drawn 
to them when he is on his visit. Innumer- 
able hints for improvement would thus be 
obtained, and without injury to any one, a 
large amount of positive good will be achieved. 
Nor should our young designers be forgotten. 
All things considered, we have reason to hope 
that much good has been done in this diree- 
tion. To those however who have not availed 
themselves of the opportunity presented, 
we say “Go and observe all that affects 
the peculiar ind to which you purpose 
devoting yourself. e notes or sketches, 
however slight or rude, to assist your memory. 
Do not condescend to copy, but aim at catching 
the spirit of the work before you, and then 
go home and try your own version of the same 
theme.” 

That there is much to be learned—as to what 
to avoid, as well as to imitate, any thoughtful 
person will soon discover, if he goes intelligently 
about his work. Even our neighbours, the 
French, give us many hints on these points. 
The only question is whether our manufacturers 
will take them or not, since too frequently that 
is imitated which ought to be avoided; and 
before concluding, the example of one kind of 
manufacture may be quoted as an illustration. 
The French carpets, by some unaccountable 
whim of fashion, certainly not as resulting from 
taste, have been supposed to be the best models 
upon which the British manufacturer can base 
his practice in design for these productions, and 
accordingly all sortsof absurd attempts have been 
made over and over again to imitate, as closely 
as the mechanical condition of production 
would allow, the arrangements, colour, and 
details of carpets produced by totally different 
means, and without any consideration as to 
whether or not the design was at all suitable 
for English use, and still less as to whether it 
was suitable for a carpet at all. 

It might be worth while then to raise the 
latter consideration, and ask any person of 
common sense, who will take the trouble to 
think on the subject, whether or not the various 
scrolls, flowers, panels, mouldings, armorial 
bearings, flags, banners, and other details of the 
great majority of French carpets, are really 
fitted to cover a floor? whether, viewing the 
question in a philosophical point of view, as to 
the abstract question of beauty—fitness in 
articles of use being an essential element—these 
objects are the decorations most suited to a 
floor or a ceiling. There can be little doubt, 
we think, that every unprejudiced mind would 
at once declare in favour of the ceiling, and that 
the artistic stumbling-blocks and pit-falls above 
enumerated, would be better if fixed over head, 
except from some latent fear that their own 
ponderosity would bring them down upon the 
spectator. Let the manufacturer then, who has 
been stimulated to imitate these things, go and 
inspect the department devoted to Turkey, 
Egypt, and India. He will find that the very 
countries whence we derive the use of the 
carpet, invariably treat these articles as floors, 
or coverings for floors, and that a strict mosaic 
principle prevails throughout, and that these ar- 
tistic shadings and elaborate drawings are 80 
many vain delusions leading him far away from 
his real purpose,—that of decorating a floor, but 
still allowing it to look as if people could walk 
upon it. A Museum of Manufactures and In- 
dustrial Art would, if properly carried out, 
illustrate all these points, as our Schools of 
Design ought to teach them, and bead to a better 
practice than has hitherto obtained in this, and 
indeed, in many other departments of industry. 
Taking a hint from the truthful character of 
the articles just quoted, as the productions of 
semi-civilised people, might it not be of great 
advantage to our manufacturers to have collected 
for thera, and duly arranged, specimens of the 
native products of those countries with which 
we trade? and, studying the peculiar character- 
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after a fair trial of those 
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have made an effort todo. The result of that 
effort may be safely left in the keeping of the 
future, to be developed in due season. 
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whether in textile fabrics, metal work, or fictile 
productions, seek to open markets, not so much 
for those articles which we choose to make for 
them, but as nearly as possible the very articles 
they make, at great cost and labour for themselves! 
It may be argued that this would be cruel to 
the native workers, and that such a competition 
would be beneath the dignity of a great com- 
mercial people. This, however, is one of those 
absurd ments which the antediluvian ten- 
dencies of certain classes of persons render 
plausible enough, but which are untrue. For 
the fact, in nine cases out of ten, is, that the 
native worker is simply the consumer of his 
own product, and that his labour is wasted in 
doing a t number of things indifferently, 
instead of seeking to do one thing well. Now, 
that one thing should be that with which he 
can best supply us, making an exchange with it 
for that with which we can best supply him. 
But these latter articles must, to suit him, be 
made according to his wants and tastes, and not 
according to ours. This is one of those problems 
which our manufacturers have yet to solve 
intelligently, and which the Exhibition has 
brought, and will continue to bring, upon their 
minds. A supply of hints, such as might be 
brought together in the proposed museum, with 
practical lectures in the class rooms of the 
college, would keep the question steadily before 
them, and assist in its solution. 

Time, earnestness, zeal, and a distinct percep- 
tion of all that is intended to be done, must 
however be the hidden elements out of which 
all this is to come. The palpable and visible 
means have been developed with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to permit of their being tested by the 
ordinary principles of action in such matters. 

If to extend the sphere of usefulness to all 
mankind, and to teach men higher and better 
principles of action in life, by introducing refine- 
ments into their every-day pursuits, be worth 
any thing, then the means proposed take even 
higher grounds than their arising out of the 


illustration of subtle technicalities in manufac- 
tures. Even in leading men to connect cause 
and effect, and inducing them to think and 
reason on the small things of life, we lift them 
higher and higher until we raise them to the 
consideration of the mighty creation around 
them, and to think of the relation which the 
parts bear to the universal whole. The notions 
of the past are forgotten in the facts of the 
pen The animal is led up to the man. 


he mere “ hewer of wood and drawer of water” 


is converted into the thinker as well, and the 
worker is made better by a superior directing 
intelligence within him. The work to be done 
is one worthy of the beginning which has been 
made, since in reality, the Exhibition of to-cay 
is simply the commencement of results to be 
effected to-morrow, as the type of the future. 


Let us rely then, without any symptoms of 


faltering, on the intelligence we have already 
gained ; and in looking at that great work, the 
Amazon of Kiss, read the history of our own 
efforts; for if we are but true to ourselves the 
Amazonian powers of the will effectively and 
fairly supported and carried forward by in- 
telligence, armed too with those instruments of 
active warfare with the physical which in the 
work alluded to we seo typified by the spear 
in the right hand of the mounted and vigorously 
engaged woman, the merely animal effort, as 
symbolised in the panther, to bear down the 
higher qualities of our nature shall be overcome 
and rendered useful for those purposes to 
which the All Wise has destined it. 
Anglo-Saxon race possesses the requisites here 
enunciated has been proved in its past history ; 
and if, with the intelligence and strong will 
which has carried it through so many strugyles 
for supremacy, its powers should not prove 
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JET AND JET ORNAMENTS. 


Ir is astonishing how little is known, by the 
mass of individuals, concerning the origin 
of objects daily falling within the compass of 


their observation, and which they are accus- | 


tomed even to handle and touch as matters of 
utility or decoration. And yet the curiosities 
of nature, and the labours of the artisan, 
present topics of interest and instruction 
to every reflective mind, and much that we 
know only when brought before us in a shape to 
attract admiration, may be classed among the 
wonders of the world when analysed from the 
raw material through the variety of modes by 
which they are made tributary to our use and 
comfort. It would excite surprise in the minds 
of many a lady adorned with what are known 
as “jet ornaments,” were she told that she is 
wearing only a species of coal, and that the 
sparkling cebettl’ mate by the hand of the 
artistic workman into “a thing of beauty” once 
formed the branch of a stately tree, whereon the 
the birds of the air rested, and under which the 
beasts of the field reposed ; yet geologists assure 
us such is really the fact. They describe it as 
a variety of coal, which occurs sometimes in 
elongated uniform masses, and sometimes in the 
form of branches, with a woody structure. It 
is, in its natural state, soft and brittle, of a 
velvet black colour, and lustrous. It is found 
in large quantities in Saxony, and also in the 
Prussian amber mines in detached fragments, 
and being exceedingly resinous, the coarser kinds 
are there used for fuel, burning with a greenish 
flame, and a strong bituminous smell, leaving an 
ash, also of a greenish colour. 

Jet is likewise found in England, on the 
Yorkshire coast. The late Dr. Young, in his 
“ History of Whitby,” says—“ Jet, which occurs 
here in considerable quantities in the aluminous 
bed, may be properly classed with fossil wood, 
as it appears to be wood in a high state of bitu- 
minisation. Pieces of wood, impregnated with 
silex, are often found completely crusted with a 
coat of jet about an inch thick. But the most 
common form in which jet occurs is in com- 
pressed masses of from half an inch to two 
inches thick, from three to eighteen inches 
broad, and often ten or twelve feet long. The 
outer surface is always marked with a longitu- 
dinal striae, like the grain of wood, and the 
transverse fracture, which is conchoidal, and has 
a resinous lustre, displays the annual growth in 
compressed elliptical zones. The jet of our 
coasts was known to the ancients by the name 
of gayates. Many have supposed this substance 
to be indurated petroleum, or animal pitch, but 
the facts now stated are sufficient to prove its 
ligneous origin.” 

‘ The trade in jet ornaments, for which Whitby 
is the principal emporium, is a branch of 
industry of recent origin. In the recollection of 
the present generation there were no established 
manufactories for jet articles, though rings, 
brooches, and watch seals, fashioned with a 
penknife by the more dexterous among us, were 
occasionally to be met with. As evidence that 
jet was used in personal decoration at periods 
long anterior to the present, beads and ear-drops 
have been found with the human remains in the 
ancient tumuli of the neighbourhood. Sepul- 
chral monuments, according to ancient records, 
were subsequently adorned with it, doubtless 
from its spenvaette sable polish ; and in 1613, 
the date of Drayton's “ Poly-Olbion,” we find it 
expressly alluded to as one of the many fossil 
products of this district :— 

“ The rocks by Mou 

Out oftheir Cranuled ella can give yon portent ote” 

It is still out of the Mulgrave estate, about 
four miles coastwise north of Whitby, that most 
of the best jet is extracted. The cliffs for six 
miles south of this town yield it, and the jet- 
gatherer, whose occupation rivals the proverbial 
peril of the samphire collector, pays an annual 
acknowledgment to the landowners for “ working 
the seam;” Colonel Chornley, lord of the 
manor, and Earl Mulgrave, being the chief pro- 
prietors in those localities. The “ gatherers ” 
are lowered over the cliffs by ropes, which are 
fastened to stakes driven into the ground above, 


and thus, with a slight foot-hold on the face of 
precipice, they work for several hours a day. 
The number of men and boys so employed is 
| about one hundred at Whitby, and nearlyas many 
| at Scarborough. The average annual value of the 
| quantity collected is about 15,000/. ; the price 
| paid by the manufacturer for the raw material 
varies according to the size and quality of the 
| pieces, ranging from two shillings to twelve shil- 
| lings per pound. Nearly the whole of the jet 
manufactured is sent to the wholesale ware- 
houses for jewellery and fancy articles in London 
and Birmingham, but every variety of personal 
ornament, and many articles of domestic de- 
coration, may be seen in Whitby for sale, where 
taste seems to tax ingenuity in the production 
of patterns and designs. The circular ammonite, 
or “snake-stone,” set in jet, is made to contribute 
its polished sparry surface to brooches in endless 
variety; sections of the largest ammonites 
form bases for taper ‘stands and similar orna- 
ments, with the pillars, sockets, &c., of elaborate 
jet-work. There are about twelve manufacturers 
of these jet articles, of whom the establishment 
of Mr. Isaac Greenbury, of Whitby, stands, we 
believe, at the head ; and it is in consequence of 
noticing a number of his beautiful contributions 
in the late Exhibition that we have been in- 
duced to bring the subject before our readers as 
one both curious and interesting. By the side 
of his manufactured objects stood specimens of 
the raw material, whose existence has thrown 
some doubt on the generally accepted theory 
that jet is fossilised wood. It is the opinion of 
some who have paid much attention to the 
subject, that the piece with the Belemnite, or 
| “thunderbolt” lying across the grain of the jet, 
as if it had pierced it, seems to favour the 
petroleum doctrine, as the belemnite in its 
recent state is not of the “borer, or auger- 
shell” deseription, which still makes such havoc 
in the bottoms of ships, and consequently it 
could not thus have penetrated the jet, had the 
latter been originally wood. The other speci- 
men exhibited by Mr. Greenbury seems to have 
been a piece of wood, the fibres of which have 
and retained the pebble-stone now em- 
bedded init. The two specimens certainly 
involve a query on the subject in question, which 
we must leave to others to decide. 

The ornamental contributions of Mr. Green- 
bury to the late exhibition, although exceedingly 
elegant and beautiful, were not, generally, of 
such a nature as to admit of their being illus- 
trated in our Catalogue, but we saw in them 
snfficient to convince us that jet can be most 
extensively applied .to a very large number of 
decorative objects. 
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“THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION.” 


PAINTED BY MR. SELOUS. 


Wes have been much gratified by a view of a 
picture in progress by Mr. Selous, the subject of 
which is the opening of the Great Exhibition. It 
is painted to commission, with a view to being 
engraved for publication by Messrs. Lloyd, Bro- 
thers, Ludgate Hill. The point of time chosen by 
the artist is that when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury read the prayer; and the dispositions are 
strictly in accordance with those of an accurate 
sketch made by the artist at that time, Butif the 
time were not to be stated, it is sufficiently deter- 
mined by the sentiment with which the figures are 
invested; the pose of the queen being precisely 
that which her Majesty maintained while yet the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was supplicating a 
blessing on the proposed ends of the stupendous 
enterprise. There are all the prescribed relations of 
effective agroupment, but there is no personal 
inter-communication; each figure is temporarily an 
abstract impersonation, endowed with an expres- 
sion of reverential sentiment which is common 
to the entire assemblage : there is but one speaker, 
and his voice is h in a prayer in which all 
join—so successfully has the artist realised that 
_ of the ceremony which he has pr to 
himself. The picture is by no means finished, but 
it is sufficiently advanced to enable us to anticipate 
the finished effect. The view comprehends the 
northern section of the transept, with all its pro- 








ar crrarti, 

minent objective, and the prin agroupments 
are on the dais—Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and the Court; on the left, n 
the spectator, the British Commissioners - nw go 
the right the Foreign Commissioners, "In this 
subject the given rule is light, and that of the most 
embarrassing kind, the exception being shade 
In the question of general effect, the difficulty i, 
the disposition of a necessary Proportion of dark, 
this has, however, been skilfully met, without any 
apparent effort for pictorial effect. The light Z 
focussed on the’ Royal party, which is rendered 
procivel, though not nearest to the spectator 

he groups on the right and left are painted 
with a degree of solidity which assists them 
in the maintenance of their foreground position 
Near the Queen and Royal Family are the Duchess 
of Kent, the Prince and Princess of Prussia, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, with blanks yet to be filled 
up as — occur for obtaining sittings of 
those who were present. Among the prominent 
and readily recognisable impersonations of the 
nearer groups, are Lord John Russell, Lord Gran. 
ville, Lord Overston, Earl of Carlisle, Mr, Paxton 
Dr, Playfair, Mr. Fox, Mr. Labouchere, Colonel 
Reid, Mr. Barry, Mr. Stevenson, Mr, Owen Jones, 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Cobden, and, in short, all the 
Executive Committee; and, among the prominent 
foreign Commissioners and ministers, are M. 
Lawrence, M. Van de Weyer, M. Sallandrouze 
and others. The portraits, when completed, will 
number nearly one hundred, and every one of 
these is authentic, as each person represented has 
accorded to the artist special sittings for the picture, 
The size of the work is eight feet by six, and the 
general effect is, as it should be, that of a breadth 
of daylight. The large elm tree, and every minor 
item of the veritable arrangement, have their proper 
places, but they are treated in a manner in no 
wise to injure the general breadth. The picture 
has been in progress since June; and when we 
consider the number of portraits that have been 
sketched and painted, allowing for a necessary and 
considerable loss of time in arranging and effecting 
this part of the work, and when we remember the 
multifarious detail of the composition, we cannot 
help recording an opinion that the artist has worked 
rapidly, as well as successfully — and that his 
picture will remain, from cobesialh its authenticity, 
one of the most interesting of all the monuments 
of the Great Exhibition. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY, 


WOOD-CUTTING IN WINDSOR FOREST. 


J. Linnell, Painter. T. A. Prior, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1ft. 3in. by 9}in. 


Ir is much to be regretted that so excellent a 
landscape-painter as Mr. Linnell is not better 
represented in the Vernon Collection, than by two 
small pictures which hang there; these, though 
of unquestionable value, do not sufficiently exhibit 
his powers in delineating nature on a grand scale. 
We are aware that the merits of a picture are not 
to be weighed by its size, but it will scarcely be 
denied that to paint a large landscape well is a 
far more difficult task than to paint a small one; 
indeed there are artists to whom we could refer, 
who are perfectly competent to the one, but wholly 
inadequate to accomplish the other, and whose 
efforts have proved total failures. Now Mr. Lin- 
nell can do both with equal ability; and, there- 
fore, as we remarked, for his own fame, and that 
of the British school, it is a pity no more important 
works from his pencil than this and “ The Wind- 
mill,’’ engraved in the Are for July, 1850, 
appear among our national pictures. — 

PT he nae the little subject here introduced, 
lies on the te of Lala il ay ony Sar pret 

ition is princi made up of a few , 
of them come 6 the forest, which as yet have 
escaped the axe of the woodman ; these objects are 
made to balance each other with just ——— 
and their forms are perfectly easy and natural ; 
the only objection we can find applies to the u 
tree in the centre of the picture, which is stilt, : 
appears to have been placed in its position more - 
the purpose of ine in a vacant apace, thet ia 
any picturesque beauty it : it wi 
ps 4 Jedgment, have been better omitted, as it 1 
not only unsightly, but interferes in some 
with the forms of the trees nearer the spectator. 
In the foreground of the re are groups 

labourers, some at work, others resting !f 
their toil: the time of day draws towards evening: 
The manipulation of the work is ee 
somewhat elaborated, and its general tone 
ingly quiet. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 


NO. XI. ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 


AS A2 


“We have a great respect,” says Hazlitt, “ for 
high art, and an anxiety for its advancement and 
cultivation, but we have a greater still for the 
advancement and encouragement of true art. 
That is the first and last step. The knowledge of 
what is contained in nature is the only foundation 
of legitimate art ; and the perception of beauty and 
power, of whatever objects, or in whatever degree, 
they subsist, ie the test of real genius. The prin- 
ciple is the same in painting an archangel’s or a 





butterfly’s wing ; and the very finest picture in 


the finest collection may be one of a very common 
subject. We think and speak of Rembrandt as 
Rembrandt, of Raffaelle as Raffaelle, not of the 
one as a portrait, of the other as a history painter. 
Portrait may become history, or history portrait, 
as the one or the other gives the soul or the mark | 
of the face. ‘ That istrue history,’ said an eminent | 
critic, on seeing Titian’s picture of Pope Julius II. 
and his two nephews. 








| as the only disciples of / 
e who should set down | course, they mean Aigh Art, in the 


Js gftare 


| Claude as a mere landscape painter, must know 


nothing of what Claude was in himself; and those 
who class Hogarth as a painter of low life, only 
show their ignorance of human nature. High art 
does not consist in high or epic subjects, but in 
the manner of treating those subjects.” 

This quotation from the writings of one of the 
most able and discriminating Art-critics of our 
time, is somewhat lengthy, but it speaks so forcibly 
our own opinion upon the subject of what is usually 

called high-art, that we offer no apology for 
making it the text of our observations upon 
the works of one who ranks among the ee 
painters of what is generally considered rt. 
We live in an age when attempts are being 
made, both with pen and pencil, to carry Art 
back to its primitive state of semi-barbarism, and 
to hold this up as the standard of —— and 
the only pure condition of Art. But if this view 
be a correct one, and the arguments by which 
it is supported be sound, why should not the 
rinciple be extended to other matters also? 
tf we are to retrograde five or six centuries 
in painting, a similar step might, with equal 
reason, be made in poetry and many of the 
sciences, According to the theory of those who 
regard Cimabue, Giotto, and Perugino, greater 
artists than Raffaelle, Correggio and Titian ; 

Shakespeare and Milton must be considered 

ts inferor to Ben Jonson and’Chaucer, and 

the philosophy of Roger Bacon of a higher 
order than that of Newton, It must be ad- 
mitted that in architecture we are compelled 

to revert for examples to the edifices of long 
past ages, simply because no better styles have 
since then been established; but it is evident 

if the architects of later times had succeeded 

in creating a style more worthy and better suited 

to our requirements than its antecedents, it would 
have been universally adopted: neither the simple 
beauty of the Grecian edifice, the richness of the 
Roman, nor the elaborate grandeur of the decorated 
Gothic, would have moved the more modern builder 
to imitate them. Now the painters who flourished 
rior to the time of Raffaelle are ed 
y this-mew school of ours, and its favourers, 
uine Art, by which, of 
ordinary 


acceptation of the term, whereas we would contend 
that the majority of those who succeeded the 
‘Glory of Urbino,” have a greater claim to the 
distinction, because they approached nearer the 
dignity, grandeur, and of nature, and are 
not mere servile and crude imitators. De Quincy, 
in his work “On Imitation in the Fine Arts, ’ says : 
—‘* What are these paintings of the early s of 
the renovation of Art? Portraits, doubtless 
faithful ones, of the men of that period. Physiog- 
nomy, attitudes, attire, character, form, and ex- 
pression, in all; the exact image of the personages 
then existing, after the manner that they really 
were, the fashion of the habiliments, costumes and 
accessories of the times. Well! those paintings 
had not, for contemporaries, and still have not for 
us, (setting aside the interest imparted to them by 
antiquity), any other value than that appertaining 
to the repetition of what one sees; they make no 
other impression than that of « portrait. Nothing 
more can be expected, and the most lively imagina- 
tion would in vain seek for any other pleasure 
from them. Even subjects history, either 
ancient or drawn from a ign country, persona- 
ges to whatever age or nation they may be supposed 
to belong, when subjected to the same local costume, 
the same reality o poctenees, are insufficient to 
carry the spectator beyond this limited point of 
view ; and, whatever lessons the artist may derive 
from them, such works leave us devoid of ideas, 
impressions, images, feelings, and desires. 
** Pass we to the next century, and the works of 
Art when fully developed. What a different 
world do Raffaelle and the grand masters of his 
time open up tous? How many ideas and images 
that would have been unknown to us, had not 
imitation attained its aim? What another kind of 
truth, and in what a different sphere is it revealed 
to the artist! By how new a manner of viewing 
nature is her realm enlarged! How much addi- 
tional food for the imagination, how many new 
objects for the mind to observe and become 
acquainted with, and fruitful subjects for taste to 
criticise! What an unfailing source of pleasure 
for the understanding and the sentiments! In 
short, what creations for the existence of which we 
are indebted to imitation; not that which is limited 
to showing us what is real, but that which, by the 
aid of what is, shows us what has no real existence!'’ 
It may be asked, perhaps, what has all this to do 
with the rm 4 of Ostade, and a critical notice 
of his works e are endeavouring to show what 
is in truth high Art, and who the men are by 
whom it has been, and is, practised. If the ancient 
pre-Raffaellites and their modern imitators be its 
only expounders, then all who differ from them, 
whatever class of painting they followed, are little 
else than empirics, or, at best, heterodox disciples 
of Art; and this must be especially the case with 
the majority of the Dutch and Flemish schools, in 
which originated the domestic and genre styles 
of painting. It must be borne in mind that at the 
period of the revival of Art, and fora long time 
subsequently, religious feeling amounted almost 
to enthusiasm; it pervaded every rank and con- 
dition of life, entering more or less into all its 
concerns, and imbuing every thing with its own 
sanctimonious—the term is not used contemptu- 
ously—character, Churches, and monasteries, and 
religious houses increased on all sides, which, with 
those already erected, were made the depositories 
of the artist’s labours; consequently his works 
reflected the taste and feeling of the day. Now it 
would be folly to expect from the painters of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, any of those 
qualities of Art which distinguish the productions 
of later times ; there was nothing in their mental 
constitutions, nor in the world around them to 
justify such expectations. They followed nature 
0 far as their limited capacities enabled them to 
do,—limited, that is, to the extent of the world 
around them, aided only by a fancy that seemed 
frequently to have no foundation in nature ; they 
were copyists to the extent of their ability and 
education, they would imitate by mere mechanical 
drawing the human figure as a whole and in its 
several parts, but the life and soul of the noblest 
of created works, mind, character, passion, and 
sentiment are rarely to be found prior to the 
appearance of Raffaelle. ‘ But,”’ says Reynolds, 
the great and chief ends of painting are to raise 
and improve nature, and to communicate ideas ; 
not only those which we may receive otherwise, 
but such as without this art could not possibly be 
communicated, whereby mankind is advanced 
higher in the rational state, and made better, and 
that in a way easy, expeditious, and delightful, 
The business of painting is not only to represent 
nature, and to make the best choice of it, but to 
raise and improve it from what is commonly or 
even rarely seen, to what never was, or will be in 
fact, though we may easily conceive it might be.” 
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It will not do for those who proclaim the 
superiority of the pre-Raffaellite system, to urge 
against its opponents that the latter are incapable 


of appreciating what they consider the ne plus ultra 
of Art. It requires not a practical knowledge | 
of painting to determine the merits of a picture, | 


though it does to enable us to form an adequate 
idea of the difficulties with which the artist had 
to contend in perfecting his work. The beauty 
and magnificence of a noble edifice is not lost upon 
the rude clown because he cannot explain the 
principles upon which it was constructed ;_ his 


the absurd in awarding to the earlier masters— 
those who laboured in the twilight of Art, as it | 
were—merits which are refused to such as worked 
when it had reached its meridian; or in other 
words, to prefer Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
&e., to the beauty of Raffaelle, the grandeur of 
Michel Angelo, and the solemnity of the Caracci. 
Painting, like all other arts, has progressed 
with civilisation; and, according to the taste or 
fashion of different epochs and of various countries, 
80 we recognise in it the respective characters of 
all; we allude more especially to historical paint- 
ing, and that which is in some measure allied with 





it, domestic, or genre painting. Pictures are, in 
fact, not merely a history of Art, but they form, in 


& great measure, a tolerably certain index to the 
| 


mind may not comprehend the matter before him; | have received; theconditionsof theen 
but it surveys the goodly pile,—its vast yet harmo- | only that we re ise truth and 
nious proportions, the symmetry of its different | is before us. In the case of scul 
parts, and the delicacy or boldness of its ornaments, 
and it receives an impression that he acknowledges | 
but cannot explain. Neither does the antiquity of | admire in the frie 
a work of art preclude the enjoyment of its beauties, | fragments of Greek Art which have come down to 
provided it commends itself to our taste and | us, simply because we see in them 
| judgment: this of course is indispensable to its | nature. And if we can discern and c 
| appreciation in the mind, and must depend alto- | excellence of sculpture, 
gether upon what the understanding can imbibe,and to prevent the same feeli 


joyment being 
beauty in what 


: é pture, for insta 
| we can discern neither of these qualities in ‘the 


labours of the Egyptian sculptors, but much to 
zes of the Parthenon, and in the 


Art following 
; an admire the 
what is there in painting 
ings extending to it also? 


not upon any education which the intellect may | But there seems something that approaches to 


THE WANDERING MUSICIANS. 


taste, feelings, and pursuits of the people among 
whom they originate, and this without reference 
to the quality of these productions viewed critically. 
We recognise this trath in the sacred and legendary 
Art of the Italian and Spanish schools, even to this 
day—in the marine views, flower-pieces, landscapes, 
and familiar scenes of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters—in the various works, some religious, 
some gay and cheerful, and some warlike, of the 
French school—and in the peculiar character of 
our own, which it is unnecessary to particularise— 
as well as in the half mystical and dreamy com- 
positions cf the modern German. The man who 
cannot find examples of high Art ina large number 
of the pictures emanating from these schools 


respectively, would confine them all within his 





w circle of comprehension, and endeavour 
© naaede the rest of meakind that all rere 
dwells with him. There are people , 
they do not see at once ina great work 0 ty 4 
that they believe should be there, at once se om 
in their own minds that no such greatness —_ 
their self-esteem and self-opinion blinding 

derstanding. ae 

The eatin we would assume 1s neither fn wo 
nor less than this, that a// art is capable © ene | 
made high Art, not, as Hazlitt remarks, ers 
embraces lofty or epic subjects,” but by t me 

ment those subjects receive—and hegpesee ber ’ i 
the manner in which any subject is ren e = 
by no means follows, that if & painter selet hi 
grand and ambitious theme, he necessarily 
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entitled to be called i i P 
happen that he treats 2 ee ae - wd Raffaelle, Correggio, and Guido. It must not nursery of Art. H 
are his conceptions and how utterly unworthy of | to ‘a oe Oy _ ag yn it - intended | but we have no mt poten ey ag . sete, 
his subject; and in, one m ers on the same level; that | : is family, that 
ordinary and enienpartant theme — 4 ' “the “aleal be an absurdity which must only excite | Popo = fh infer who or what they were, 
powers of his genius, invest it with a fide ity of ‘Village y Aig o oneee is, that a | under France Hale who » hae ey 5 god sndiod 
: : er of the for le ¢ ep no-one, . igh re 
character and & beauty of execution that elevate | degre. as much awork ofhigh Artasa“ Nativiy,” | theacqusitancs of Brouwer” Hals unter mia 
cellence is not a comparative “nn, it has a ob aap OH say Be be —— latter. ah tee meee i soon sas ti ag any 
stantive meaning, to whatever applied, and can no | painters who, i ng a generation of | Brouwer closely at his easel, painti on; he kept 
more be withheld fi : : 0, in the seventeenth century, migrated | t easel, painting small pic- 
Ostade, a aa a ae nog oly Bey woe, | from Germany to Holland, which oak esuaery ah ae ee and che-héute csones- 
’ ose | at this period seemed to be almost exclusively the” prices were paid to ogee bey mal lan —_ 
» While the young 
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THE BUSTIC FAMILY. 


painter was prin | allowed a sufficiency of food. | Adrian, however, had sufficient discernment to| Ostade that he referred to them as examples of the 
Ostade soon found how matters stood between the | find out that his own genius had little in common style he desired to reach; and in the ale-houses 
kitchens, and play-grounds of the villages round 


receptor, and although | with that of this great master of Art; nothing of 
and wonderful vigour of that extraor-| about Haarlem, he found abundant materials for 


d which could work out, amid all its| subjects for his pencil. 
ere he continued to work with great assiduity, 
and with stili greater distinction, till about 1662, 
| had seen enough of Brouwer’s style to excite his | remarking how little reliance Ostade slways when the approach of the French tense. who 
| admiration, and he determined to follow it. It is placed upon his own natural genius ; he appears | were then carrying on hostilities against the Low 
| wuneertain how long Ostade remained with Hals, | always to be in search of some one whom he might Countries, so much alarmed him that he sold his 
but on quitting his atelier, he settled himself in | follow. Brouwer, at this period, had become a| pictures and effects, with the determinativn to 
Haarlem, and, it is said, began to imitate Rem- | master, establishing a school of his own, and | return to his native country. He reached Amster- 
| brandt, who, though but four years older than | among his pupils was the younger Teniers, whose | dam, intending to embark there for Lubeck, but 
himself, had already acquired high distinction. | works seem to have found so great favour with | was prevailed upon by many of his brother artists, 


pupil and his tyrannical 
|| the former was cmneeet from his companions, | the poetry 
|| Adrian contrived to communicate with him, and | dinary min 
urged him to escape from his servile employment, | apparent inconsistencies, so much that was really 
which he soon managed to effect. But Ostade | grand and beautiful. And here we cannot avoid 
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whom he found quietly pursuing their professional course notwithstanding the war that threatened to | interrupt their pursuits, to abandon the idea of 
3 o 


THE VILLAGE ALE-HOUSE. 


leaving Holland, and to continue amongst them in | Amsterdam, more especially as hisfame had long | preceded him thither, and his works were sought 


THE DANCE. 


for with avidity by the picture collectors of that | place. The results of his labours, here and else- | where, we must defer noticing till our next number. 
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PAPIER MACHE MANUFACTURE. 


Tue importance of papier mfiché manufacture 
may be fairly estimated from the variety and 
number of articles displayed in the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition. An examination of the cata 
logue informs us that we have the following 
exhibitors of articles manufactured from. paper. 
In class XXII. we find Mr. F. Walten, of Old 
Hall, Wolverhampton, and Mr. Charles Bray, of 
London, exhibiting ornamental and useful 
articles. Class XXVI. has been more partieu- 
larly devoted to peace méaché, and here we find 
Mr, C. F. Bielefeld displaying several interesting 
examples of the capabilities of paper, Messrs. 
Jennens and Bettridge are of course large 
exhibitors in the same class, as are also Messrs. 
Spiers and Sons of Oxford, and Messrs. Brindly, 
Davies, Gushlow, Halbeard and Willings, Jack- 
son and Sons, Clay, Henry and Sons, and Shool- 
bred and Co., and several other Birmingham 
manufacturers. 

In the Austrian department we find Becker and 
Kronick, and Hoffrichter, exhibiting several good 
examples of the Art. France has only one actual 
exhibitor of papier maché, M. Trouve, although the 
material will be found employed with numerous 
other articles as ornamental adjuncts, in furni- 
ture and decorative objects. The contributors 
from the commercial confederation of Germany, 
which is known asthe Zollverein, are numerous ; 
we find the names of Below, Hupfer and Walfer- 
man, Sommer, Adt Brothers, Pleisch Ran and 
Company, Kindermann, and the Hertford Prison 
directors, and amongst the Persian contributions 
we find some papier mfché manufacture. Such 
is the list of actual exhibitors ; those who have 
employed this material in conjunction with 
other materials are far more numerous. 

The history of the papier miché manufacture 
is somewhat obscure ; it appears to have been 
practised in Paris for considerably more than 
a century, as we find that a German manu- 
facturer of lacquered goods went to Paris in 
1740 to learn the process from one Lefevre, 
who was even then celebrated for works in 
paper, and whose productions it is stated were 
to be found in the principal cities of Europe. 
Martin, as the German was called, returned to 
his own country and established a manufactory, 
which was however almost entirely confined to 
paper snuff-boxes, These were so successfully 
made that his name became permanently con- 
nected with the article, and the “ Martins,” as 
these papier maché boxes were called, were 
much sought after. The great mart, however, 
of papier miaché articles was Paris, in which 
city so great a variety was manufactured that 
the quantity sent into Prussia only, became so 
large as to induce Frederic IL, in 1765, to 
establish a manufactory at Berlin, which rapidly 
became eminently successful. 





The manufacture, essentially an easy one, | 


was shortly adopted by other German states, 
and Brunswick and Niirnburg became especially 
distinguished for the excellence of their paper 
articles, and for the exceeding beauty of the 
designs adopted. 


Other states by degrees adopted the manu- | 


facture, and towards the end of the eighteenth 
century it was introduced into Vienna, where it 
is now carried on upon a large scale. From the 
continent we find papier miché articles ex- 
hibited by at least a dozen firms in Germany, 
Austria, and France, and we have had therefore 
a most excellent opportunity of judging of the 
merits of their manufacture as compared with 
our own. It is questionable however if any of 
the papier miché works from the continent 
equal in perfection of material, beauty of form, 
and chasteness of ornamentation, those which 
are exhibited by the manufacturers of our own 
country. 

Baskerville, the celebrated printer and type- 
founder, carried on business as a japanner, in 
1745, and to him the trade is much indebted for 
varnishes and processes employed. Clay, who 
was an apprentice of Baskerville, patented a 
mode of making frays, known now as the-pasting 
method. At the expiration of his patent many 
commenced business in the same iine in Bir- 
mningham and Wolverhampton. 


| ments must be in proportion to the sise of the | 


It is an ignorant spirit that sets down iron churches being the ; 
and paper articles, ornamented and painted, as | interior and the cnthpbemine : ones 
“ Birmingham ” (reproachfully), since much has | with papier maché. Phe shafts of the exterior 
been done in every style of ornamentation that | corinthian columns are covered with this 
has been adopted—metallie, painted, and pearl- | material, but the aeanthus foliage of the capital 
embedded—that England, considering how little | is formed entirely of paper; the interior wails 
she has fostered schools of design for the imstrue- | the ornamented ceiling, the statues, which are 
tion of the workmen employed, had no right to | numerous, and the basso reli nena 
expect, and of which she has no need to be | of papier miché. The way in which this was 
ashamed. The spirit referred to has many times | aecompiished, was principally by the use of 
characterised the beautifully-exeeuted pictures | paper pulp, subjected to the following very 
of Maclise as “'Tea-tray Painting.” Many men | ingenious chemical preparation for the purpose 
who have been honourably mentioned in con- | of rendering it perfectly waterproof. The 
nexion with Art, have spent much of their time | paper pulp was mixed with a considerable 
in painting tea-trays, and have not been ashamed | quantity of the whey of miik and white of egg ; 
of their occupation ; among the rest may be men- | this being done a large portion of carefully 
tioned Bird, R.A., Moses Haughton, and Bond. | slacked lime was added, and this being employed 
Many who are now living might be added, who | to form the sheets, or being presse: r into 
are only known to the public by their produc- | moulds for the ornamental parts, was steeped in 
tions upon canvass, and upon paper for book | vitriol largely diluted. The consequence of this 
illustrations. was the formation of an insoluble sulphate of 
Some of the earliest paper trays were orna- | lime in close combination with coagulated 
mented with polychromatic borders from the | albumen, the whole invelving the pulped paper, 
decorations in the Vatican, and in the centres | and rendering it quite impervious to moisture, 
were painted monochrome groups of figures | This being painted over formed a most durable 
copied from the antique. Next came groups of | and perfectly permanent means of introducing 
painted figures, scriptural and rural, with well- | a large amount of ornament at a snail cost. 
| painted picturesque landscapes. Many of the | Paper roofs have been frequently employed 
above-named subjects were done in bronze and im this country. These have been usually 
gold. The most generally approved style thirty | merely large sheets of brown paper saturated 
years ago was the metallic, adopted from the | with coal taz, and laid together in several 
Chinese, consisting of Chinese landscapes, temples, | thicknesses; this kind of roof is quite water- 
and figures. Any attempt to reform the Chinese | proof, but it is so very combustible that it has 
patterns was cried down ; hence it became one | been very generally abandoned, We find in the 
of the requisites, in ornamenting trays, to pay | Exhibition however an example of such a roof 
no attention to the laws of aerial and linear per- | which has been employed at Brighton by the 
spective. Some of the Chimese floral sprigs, and | exhibitor, Into this we believe lime and sand 
those designed after them, possessed considerable | also enter as component parts ; if so, some of the 
merit ; and even now, if done well, are not dis- | objections as to its inflammability are slightly 
liked by persons of good taste. Gold leaf and | obviated although not by any means overcome. 
gold powder, upon the necessary black ground, The use of papier maché for internal decoration 
have a pleasing effect, if not an artistie one, and | has been long practised in this country, and 
are infinitely better than the crude coloured abor- | greater hardness is very commonly given to the 
tions which are too numerous. In connexion with | paper pulp by the use of whiting and glue. 
the metallic style a peculiar mode of painting | The application of this material to this purpose 
flowers in colours was now very frequent, and | has been very rapidly gaining ground, the 
this also was adopted from the Chinese. This | numerous advantages arising from the lightness 
has been much improved, and has suggested the | of paper ornaments, when compared with 
mode practised upon china and pottery, of | plaster of paris, and their also being less liable 
“ dusting grounding.” | to chip, has led to the employment of it in the 
Pearl-embedding, called inlaying, and staining | decoration of our theatres and many public 
upon gold and silver leaf, have had a hard run | buildings. The House of Lords may be adduced 
together. Interiors of buildings done in bronze as a very remarkable example, and in the 
and finished with colour have been much sought | fittings of the Atlantic steamers it has also been 
after for seven years, but now, for some time, | very extensively applied. — 
they have nearly gone to rest. Stained silver, | It is usually the true papier méché or pulped 
| in the shape of birds, has taken well with many. | paper which is thus employed. This pulp is 
This was the style, combined with bronze skies, | ordinarily made of cuttings of coarse paper boiled 
that made paper trays look like iron ones, and | in water, and beaten in a mortar, till they 
was, for a season, much in request. Since that | assume the consistence of a thick paste. To 
time Albambraic borders and ornaments have | this a quantity of gum arabic is ndded ded to give 
been much used. By the exertions of Mr. Spiers, | it tenacity, and im many cases China clay is 
of Oxford, topographical, architectural, and pic- found to be, in small quantities, a most useful 
| torial landscapes, have been introduced. And | addition. The moulds into which this is cast 
thus views of the University of Oxford, of its | are made in the usual way, the paper pulp is 
| many colleges and halls, upon articles of orna- poured in, and a reverse mould is employed, #0 
| ment and utility, have found their way a that .~ - becomes nothing more than a shell, 
| various parts d as remembrances of | a8 in r casts. ‘ a 
pm i 4. ecudoos Another mode of forming papier maché is by 
| The Industrial Exhibition shows what remains | glueing or pasting many thick nesses of paper 
to be done in the proper adaptation of the style | together, as in the practice of making -~ 
of decoration to the various forms of articles and | boards; these are ealled blanks. The b 
their uses. With increased knowledge and exe- are chiefly what are called pasted, to distinguish 
, “ys | rom A. 
cutive skill in the workman, the old metallic | them fi those made with pulp ; the difference 
patterns must give way to floral sprigs and | being that they eonsist of — of paper 
borders directly derived from nature ; the ehro- pasted to moulds and dressed with files, to = 
matic delineations must be as artistically quiet duce the proper forms. Boards -¥ le in ~ 
as the nature of the ground will admit; and all | way work well under the plane, an A " 
the decorations in metals, colours, and pearl, | to form many articles of cabinetw dow: re 
must have some attention in one important | blacking and varnishing. The pulp is p > 
element, and that is size ; the size of the orna- | a mould ina machine, and afterwards dressed 
The artieles thus formed = — with - 
icle upon which they are laid. | and spirits of tar, after w they are blacke« 
“ae entering into a description of the and several times varnished with pen — 
process, or rather, processes employed, we | They are brought to a face = pulveri 
would refer to certainly the most remarkable | pumice-stone and rotten-stone, egy 
instance of the employment of papier maché on | high polish by the friction of - hw 
record—namely the construction of a chyrch | the varnish at present used in the man . a 
of holding nearly a thousand persons. japan varnish is the least liable ne : 
A full and curious account of this building is | hardest, and consequently — _ — 
given in Ersch’s and Gruber'’s German Encyclo- | and most lasting polish, and a n —_ lily 
ning of the building offers no | bloom. This is adopted principally for th 


i b f . . . . . 
vine Aa es and stone, as im other | articles in which a plain snooth surface is 
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required. Nothing can be more simple than the 


mode of forming the paste-board; several sheets | 


of strong paper being well glued are placed 
together, and by being passed through very 
heavy rollers, or subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
the whole is made to appear as one firm mass. 
In some instances, slight curvatures and mould- 
ings are given during this process of compression, 
and in the case of snuff boxes, pieces of paper, 
the required sizes for the top, bottom, and sides, 
are glued together, one on another, round a 
frame or mould, which is afterwards removed. 
All the articles of furniture, large and small, 
which present flat or slightly curved surfaces, 
are formed in the above manner; they are then 
covered with a varnish which is prepared in 


the following way :—Colophony or turpentine | , not 
| executive of painting, imagine, from the correct- 


boiled down until it becomes black and friable, 





| of buildings transferred from lithographic prints- 


However well they may be filled in, they look 
worthless ; the distant objects looking, so far as 
the details are concerned, as near the eye as 
those at the base line. All the views on the 
works of Spiers & Son are painted by hand, and 
studious care is paid to drawing, light and shade, 
and colour. The views being all painted in 
Oxford more attention is paid to local correct- 
ness in colour, and in the architectural details, 
than is commonly the case. Many of the scenes 
are sketched upon the spot, and studies of details 
made by the persons who are employed to paint 
them. As much care is bestowed upon those 
views, before varnishing, as is given to paintings 
in oil upon canvass. These remarks are made 
because some persons, not acquainted with the 


is melted in a glazed earthenware pot, and | ness of the architectural details, that they are 


thrice as much amber in fine powder is sprinkled 


in it by degrees, with the addition of a little | 
When the amber is | effected by laying gold leaf upon a design which 


spirits of turpentine. 


done by some block-printing process. 
Gilding.—The ordinary mode of gilding is 


melted, the same quantity of sarcocolla is | has been previously drawn with a pencil dipped 


sprinkled in, and more spirits of turpentine 
added, until the whole becomes fluid, when it is 
strained through a coarse hair bag, by being 
ressed between hot plates. This is the old 
‘orm of varnish: good asphaltum or the true 
resin of petroleum dissolved in strong turpen- 
tine, would appear likely to answer very much 
better, and it has been in some cases most 
successfully employed. Whatever varnish is 
applied is mixed with fine ivory black, and laid 
upon the dried paper paste in a hot room, being 
then placed in a gently heated oven, in which it 
is allowed to remain until the oven is cold. 
The object of this is twofold—to allow the 
paper to absorb a large dose of the varnish, and 
to dry it slowly by the evaporation of the vola- 
tile matters. It is next day placed in a hot 
oven and on the third day in one still hotter, 
from which it is taken when cold, and the 
surface thus formed is hard, glossy, and durable, 
resisting the action of any liquid however hot. 
*» We have endeavoured to ascertain the rela- 
tive value of British papier mAché manufacture, 
as compared with that of any continental state, 


but without success. We find that the value of | 


the French exports of Cartons moulés—papier 


miché, is 219,376f., that of Cartons en fewilles 
is 6352f., and Cartons lustrés (polished boards | 
for the cloth manufacturers) is 18,992f. We | 


believe our own exports to exceed this by a very 
considerable amount. 


Various methods of ornamenting papier | 


miché works are in vogue; as a material upon 


which the artists’ pencil may be employed its | 
As examples | 


capabilities are exceedingly great. 
of this we may refer to many of the beautiful 
and really artistic works of Messrs. Spiers & 
Sons, of Oxford, who have devoted their works 

principally to views of the colleges, churches, 
‘ and objects of historical interest about 
Oxford. Their ornamental fire-screen on 
which is a view of the Martyrs’ Monument, is 


an exceedingly good example of this class of | 


painting. The works also from the manufac- 
tory of Mr. Walton, of Wolverhampton, are 
no less remarkable for their beauty. In the 
landscapes and historic and dramatic scenes 
which we find upon the articles of their manu- 
facture there is much that is really far beyond 
that meretricious style which has commonly 
been aimed at in these productions. Their 
views of Windsor Castle, Holyrood, and Glen- 
gariff, have been most deservedly admired. 
Their revivals of the Louis Quatorze orna- 
ments and figures, have been exceedingly happy, 
as also the precise groups of Watteau, although 


not so much to our taste as many other works. | found many very beautiful examples of inlaying | 


| Art in different countries, to employ artists with- 


We can perfectly understand the admirers of 
the pastorals which proclaimed the amours of 


groups of Watteau with admiration, but in these 
days when we regard natural effect as superior 
to artistic effect, there isan unpleasing stiffness 
in these productions. Mr. Owen Jones has em- 
ployed his penci] in some Alhambraic designs, 
executed at Mr. Walton's establishment. 


Preparation for Painting.—The first thing | 


done before painting is to lay in a form of a light 
colour, as a 


papier mAché, sold at a low price, have the details 








in colour mixed with size. This is called dead 
gilding. Bright or burnished gilding is done in 
two ways. The first process is the same for 
both. A weak solution of isinglass is laid upon 
the article, the size of the intended ornament, 
upon which gold leaf of the clearest kind is laid 
smoothly all over. When dry the design is 
pencilled in with copal varnish, and the super- 
fluous gold wiped off with cotton wool dipped 
in water. The other plan is to put in the design 
with asphaltum. When dry the gold leaf not 
covered is rubbed off with damp cotton wool. 
The asphaltum is wiped off the gold with cotton 
wool and turpentine, which leaves the ornaments 
in bright gold, the gold having been laid upon a 
bright surface. The gold in this case, as in the 
other, is fixed with copal varnish. The advan- 
tage of the latter plan is, that it enables the 
workman to see what he is doing, and to give 
to his work more freedom and correctness. 
Designs are sometimes covered with powdered 
bronze instead of gold, when they are pencilled 
with size colour. 

Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, as might have 
been expected from the extent of their manu- 
factory, have been large exhibitors, and this 
house has certainly displayed to the utmost the 
capabilities of papier m4ché. The works exhi- 
bited by them have been mostly designed by 
artists of established celebrity. Mr. J. Bell, for 
example, is the designer of the “ Victoria 
Regia” cot, in which, however, there is a some- 
what forced construction, probably from the 
intractibility of the subject. The “Day- 
Dreamer” is the name somewhat fancifully 


| given to an easy chair designed by H. Fitz Cook: 


with the view of showing the capabilities of the 
material, we give the following description of 
the design :— 

The chair is decorated at the top with two 
winged thoughts, the one with bird-like pinions 
and crowned with roses, representing happy 
and joyous dreams, and the other with leathern 
bat-like wings, unpleasant and troublesome 
ones. Behind is displayed hope under the 
figure of the rising sun. The twisted supports 
of the back are ornamented with the happy 
hearts-ease, convolvulus, and snowdrop, all 
emblematic of the subject. In front of the seat 
is a shell, containing the head of a cherub, 
and on either side of it, pleasant and troubled 
dreams are represented by figures. At the 
side is seen the figure of Puck, lying asleep in 


a labyrinth of foliage and holding a branch of | 


poppies in his hand. In this collection, in that 
of Mr. T. Lane, and some others were to be 


with mother-of-pearl. This process patented 


, | by Messrs. J d Bettrid t eightee 
Colin and of Strephon, regarding the artificial | : Segre: ne pane ager na. “ 


years since, consists in cutting slices of the 


| mother-of-pearl shell into such shapes as may 
| be required. 


Pearl Work.—The aurora pearl is generally 
preferred on account of the various and brilliant 
colours it displays. It is first ground into thin 
layers, and is then cut into the desired forms 
with scissors and knives, and some of the regular 


_ forms are stamped b sl : 
und. Some of the views upon | stamped bya press. Each small piece 


of pearl is then stuck upon a soft ground of 
japan varnish to form the intended design. 








Le, 


When this has been hardened in the 

ground is covered with varnish till loess 
the surface of the pearl. The whole is then 
again hardened, and the varnish rubbed off 
the pearl with pumice stone and water, leavin 

the pattern clear in pearl and embedded in the 
varnish. Another mode was patented some 

fifteen or sixteen years ago, but it is only suit- 

able for small designs, and generally it is used 

for birds and small floral sprigs. It is adapted 

to preserve the freedom of the pencil, and when 

well done, the pearl has the appearance of 

having been touched in with the pencil. Pieces 

of pearl are put upon a soft ground, and the 

forms drawn upon them with japan varnish, 

When dry, the uncovered pear! is eaten away by 

rubbing it with very stiff bristles dipped in 

aquafortis. It is then finished as before de. 

scribed. The plan of painting adopted from 

the Chinese is one much used. The forms of 

flowers are laid in with white, in various thick- 

nesses, the thickest parts to form the highest 

lights; while damp dry powdered colours are 

applied in their proper places, and then the 

whole is finished with colours mixed with 

varnish. 

Gem inlaying is another patented process, in 
which glass covered by foils is employed; the 
operation of inlaying is essentially the same as 
that of pearl inlaying. One exhibitor, Geo. C. 
Davies, introduced stained and polished metals, 
with the best effect. The papier m4ché orna- 
ments of Mr. Bielefield exhibit in another 
direction, that of architectural decoration, the 
extreme variety of uses to which it can be 
applied. 

We intended to have included this article on 
papier maché manufacture in those devoted to 
the applications of science. It must be admitted 
that practical skill rather than scientific know- 
ledge is required to produce the many very ' 
beautiful effects which are now common. It 
must however be evident that the cohesion of 
the paper, the preparation of the varnish, and 
several of the manipulatory details are depend- 
ent upon science for their perfection, and thus 
the process of the manufacture of papier miché, 
which is an exceedingly interesting one, might 
have been included in the series. 

Rosert Hunt. 





——_o———_ 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF HER 
MAJESTY AT GLASGOW. 


THE important commission to execute the eques- 
trian statue of her Majesty has been given to the 
Baron Marochetti. We are far from grudging 
this eminent foreign sculptor the success which has 
attended his establishment in this country—he 
having now become one of our resident artists. 
Whilst we have at all times exerted ourselves to 
promote the welfare of the British artist, we trust 
that our advocacy of his interests is not incompa- 
tible with a generous feeling towards foreign merit, 
or from bidding its possessor welcome when he 
comes amongst us. The Baron Marochetti’s 
statue of the Duke of Wellington in Glasgow 
is generally acknowledged to be the best of the 
statues erected in honour of our great military 
commander; and the statue of Richard Ceur de 
Lion by the same artist is unquestionably a 
noble production, and in a high style of Art j the 
enterprising energy which the Baron Marochettl 
has displayed in preparing this tine work for our 
Great Exhibition, has placed him in an advanta- 
geous position, and it has, we have reason hn 
believe, contributed in no small measure to his 
employment for the execution of the equestrian 


statue of her Majesty. , 
It has been the practice in the best periods of 


out reference to their extraction; we need not 
point to special instances of whatis known to every 
well-read artist, nor need we dwell upon a4 very 
important influence upon schools of Art of the - 
fusion of a new element, by the ———, hd 
foreign artists, to execute important works 

those of native artists. : 

But the policy of employing foreign —_ pe! 
public aun in preference to mative ac - a 
some qualification ; it is only right that this : 0 “’ 
be done when there seems no peneiity © pov 
curing a suitable work from the latter ; = — 
cannot acknowledge that there is no ng 
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sculptor capable of producing an equestrian statue 
of the Queen, worthy of the subject and the 
country, we think the Glasgow committee have 
not done justice to our sculptors in selecting the 
Baron for the execution of so important an under- 
taking, however skilful he may be. But pre- 
suming we have no one in England competent to 
the task, which we do not admit, the difficulty 
might be overcome by having a statue of another 
character. One would suppose the good citizens 
of Glasgow, if convinced of the inability of English 
artists to produce what they desire, would have 
had the patriotism to make their wishes subser- 
vient to the reputation of their fellow-countrymen, 
and so determined upon some matter which they 
knew could be worthily done by a British artist, 
rather than have selected a foreigner. We say 
this without intending the slightest disrespect to 
the Baron Marochetti, whose talents, as before 
remarked, we hold in high estimation; but 
we confess regret at seelng a great public work 
put into any hands but those which have sprung 
from our native soil. So far as we know, and we 
believe our statement is correct, no English artist 
has been applied to on the subject; no competi- 
tion has been entered into; the work is to be 
entrusted to the Italian without an attempt to 
ascertain whether a native sculptor could or would 
do it satisfactorily ; and the reason for this is, it 
may be supposed, because most if not all similar 
effor's have proved failures. But these very 
failures are of use to future aspirants; their errors 
and defects stand as beacons of warning, or rather 
serve as instructive lessons whereby the unwise 
will be taught wisdom. We are confident, had 
the Glasgow Committee done what in justice 
to our native schools they should have done, 
sought among its professors for a competent artist, 
there would have been no great difficulty in finding 
one, At this present time, for instance, Mr Foley 
is modelling an equestrian statue of Lord Hurdinge, 
to be cast in bronze and erected in India, which, 
we believe, from what we have already seen, will 
be one of the noblest works of modern art, by 
whomsoever the others may have been executed : 
and certainly, his statue of John Hampden, for 
the Houses of Parliament, is equal to the finest 
portrait sculptures of the age. We mention Mr, 
Foley’s name simply because it comes first to our 
recollection with reference to an equestrian statue, 
but there are others we could mention with equal 
confidence. The sum of 30007. has, we understand, 
been already subscribed for the Glasgow statue in 
honour of the Queen, and this sum, we again say, 
ought not to be given toa foreigner, unless very 
substantial reasons can be adduced for the pre- 
ference. Surely among the numerous contribu- 
tors of British sculpture to the Great Exhibition, 
the Glasgow Committee might have selected one 
artist, at least, capable of doing justice artistically, 
to the Queen of these realms. The subject, of 
itself, would stimulate the sculptor to more than 
ordinary exertion, 

With competitions our artists of the higher 
grades are heartily disgusted: they “ will have 
none of these things.”” Where favouritism and 
jobbery go hand in hand, there is small inducement 
for men of talent and reputation to risk the latter, 
and to waste the former upon speculative labours. 
But let a direct application be made, and there 
are few who would shrink from undertaking even 
an equestrian statue of the Queen, and scarcely one 
who would not do it satisfactorily. The question of 
competition for public works is one upon which 
we may hereafter find occasion to enlarge. 


———¢—— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


As might be expected the “ Provinces” are all 
astir upon the subject of the surplus funds of the 
Great Exhibition; meetings have taken place in 
many of the large manufacturing towns, and memo- 
rials have been addressed to the Commissioners 
embodying various proposals for the application of 
the money, all of them, more or less, well worthy 
of consideration. A large number of individual 
opinions have also been forwarded to us, some of 
which, had we space, we might insert in our 
columns, as they contain hints that should not be 
lost sight of. Among the memorials the most 
comprehensive—and as practicable as comprehen- 
sive—is that adopted by the local committee of 
Bolton ; it recommends that a statue, in bronze or 
other metal, of Prince Albert, with a suitable in- | 
scription, be erected in the centre of the space now 
occupied by the Crystal Palace: that certain por- 
tions of the materials of the present ~edttice be 
applied to the construction of a museurn in which 
should be deposited such specimens, models, draw- 
ings, and other matters connected with the Exhi- 





bition, as may be deemed worthy of 
and, finally, that the site and 

edifice as it now stands, should 
monolithic block of granite, 
at each corner, to serve as bases of statues emble- 
matic of the four great divisions of the Exhibition, 


preservation : 
imensions of the 


the names of the principal individuals concerned in 
carrying out the Exhibition in all its various rami- 
fications. 


all doubt,’ and the question to be considered is, 
how may these funds be best applied so as to satisfy 


end of the Exhibition: the decision is one on 
which our expectations of the future mainly depend. 
We have all al 

another exposition of industrial art, after the 
lapse of some five or six years, such exposition 
to be national or universal, as may be deemed 
fittest; opportunity will thus be afforded for 
ascertaining what benefits have arisen from that 
which is just concluded, and we think that some 
portion of the surplus might not, inappropriately, 
be reserved for this object. The closing of the 
gates of the Crystal Palace must only be regarded 
as “the beginning of the end ;”’ the fruits it may 
produce have yet to be gathered in, and we look to 
those who have, in some degree, the means in their 
hands for finishing the work, that there be no 
obstacle in the way of its free and perfect termina- 
tion. The disposal of the surplus proceeds, we 
again say, must decide the future. 


Giascow.—A public meeting, with the Lord 
Provost in the chair, was held in Glasgow upon 
the 30th ot September, to promote the establish- 
ment of an institution of the Fine Arts in that city. 

The meeting was addressed by the Lord Provost, 
by Sir James Campbell, Mr. Napier the eminent 
engineer, and, in an excellent speech, by Mr. 
Alexander McLellan, distinguished as the pos- 
sessor of a good collection of pictures. We have 
not room for the resolutions which were adopted, 
nor for the list of the numerous committee which 
was appointed to obtain suitable plans and to 
draw up a constitution tor the new society. We 
learn with pleasure that the inhabitants of the 
great and wealthy city of Glasgow are giving 
their attention to the promotion of the Fine 
Arts. We have examined the plans for the pro- 
posed buildings for the Institute, which appear 
quite unsuited for the purposes for which they 
have been designed; the galleries are of mean 
proportions, and are far too small for any useful 
purpose, and we can only express our hope that 
the promoters of the new Institute of Glasgow 
will take warning by the errors which have been 
so frequently committed in the erection of picture 
and statue galleries elsewhere. Whilst the plan 
which has been published provides indifferent 
accommodation, the design for the exterior of the 
proposed building is equally objectionable. We 
trust that the citizens of Glasgow will take our 
remarks in good part ; we congratulate them upon 
the foundation of an Institute for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts in the west of Scotland; and we add 
the expression of our hope, that they will secure 
for its support the sympathy of our leading artists 
in London as well as in Scotland. 

The Exhibition of the Western Academy of Scot- 
land, was opened in Glasgow on the 11th of Octo- 
ber. We congratulate the members of the Western 
Academy upon the progress manifested in the 
pictures which they have exhibited this year. No 
rising school of artists has laboured under greater 
disadvantages or with more energy and with true 
love of Art than this in the west of Scotland. 
From year to year its exhibitions nave improved, 
not mercly by the accession of pictures from other 
schools, but by the steady advancement to excel- 
lence of its own artists. The inhabitants of Glas- 
gow are deeply indebted to the perseverance and 
energy of the artists who have raised their school 
of Art to its present position. The Art Union of 
Glas:ow is also rising in popular estimation, and 
increasing in the number of its subscribers ; it has 
offered a premium for the best historical picture 
exhibited this year, as also for the best landscape ; 
and several eminent artists have responded to the 
invitation by sending their pictures to the 
»xhibition, 

5 oe meeting of the directors, students, 
and friends of the Government School of Design 
here, took place in the gallery of the school, tor 
the purpose of presenting Mr. Stewart, the head 
master_with a testimonial from the students, in 
the form of a silver palette, richly engraved ; it 
was fitted in a mahogany case, and formed alto- 

gether an elegant and most appropriate gift. Mr 














be marked by a 
or other stone, placed 


or of the four continents which have contributed to 
it; and that on these blocks should be engraved 


That the surplus receipts, after the 
most ample payments have been made for legitimate 
purposes, must be enormous, is now placed beyond 


the public at large who have created them, and at 
the same time make them instrumental to the great 


ong advocated the importance of 


directions conveyed to us in Mr, Hayter’s letter of 


Wright, janitor to the institution, was presented 
by the students, at the close of last session, with a 
costly gold chain, These testimonials are alike 
honourable to the donors and recipients, as testify- 
ing to the unanimity prevailing among them, and 
by which alone success can be ensured. The 
school here is in a very gratifying position, both 
as regards the number and the progress of the 
pupils; the opening of the present session showed 
a considerable increase of scholars over former 
periods; and as there is no doubt that the publie 
are now fully alive to the advantages of such in- 
stitutions, we may reasonably look for still further 
addition to its numbers, It has been suggested 
to us that a class for mechanical drawing would be 
of great benefit to the manufacturing community 
of this large industrial town, where, in the respec- 
tive departments of iron-founding, machinery, &c., 
ame engaged as engineers, ttern-makers, 
moulders, &c,., would gladly avail themselves of 
it; such a class of instruction is much needed in 
Paisley. 

BixMINGHAM.—The exhibition of the Society 
of Artists of this town is now opened. The cata- 
logue contains a list of upwards of 430 works, of a 
miscellaneous character, many of them by men 
whose names are a guarantee for the excellence of 
their pictures. Mr. F. Goodall exhibits his ‘* De- 
parture of the Emigrants;’’ Mr. Linnell his“ David 
and the Lion;” Sir Charles Eastlake, ‘‘ Ippolita 
Torrelli;’’ Sir E. Landseer, “‘A Dog in a Rabbit 
Warren ;" Mr. Scott Lauder, ‘‘ Christ Walking 
on the Water,” and “ John the Baptist Preaching 
in the Wilderness.”” We also noticed Hilton's 
** Lear and his Daughter ;"’ David Cox's ** Changing 
the Pasture,”’ and pictures by Leslie, Webster, 
Chalon, Martin, Poole, Rothwell, Sant, Anthony, 
&c, The collection altogether, though perhaps 
not so striking as on former occasions, is a sutis- 
factory one, and highly creditable to the Birming- 
ham Society. 
Dvusiin.—Monument to O’Connell—The ne- | 
glected grave of the ‘‘great agitator’’ in the | 
cemetery at Glasnevin is about to be more con- | 
spicuously noted, It is stated that Mr. G. Petrie | 
has designed a monument, to consist of achurch =| 
on the ancient Irish model, a round tower, andan | 
Irish stone cross of the most ancient form and | 
character, and of the largest proportion, which is 
to be erected over the grave; the material istobe | 
the fine grained granite of Ireland, 
Bristot.—The sixth exhibition of the Bristol | 
Academy for the promotion of the Fine Arts | 
opened at the beginning of last month, and is 
superior to all that have preceded it in the same 
rooms, Among the exhibitors are many artists of 
deservedly high reputation connected with metro- 











| politan exhibitions, 


ScHooL oF Desion at Worcester.—A school 
of design at Worcester, of which Lord Ward has 
been appointed president, was to be opened on the 
Ist of October. 


—+ 


THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY, 





Tue following is a copy of the reportof the com- | 

missioners appointed to consider the question ofa | 

site for a new National Gallery. Our readers of 

the last year or two will see that the site selected 

accords, in a great measure, with what we have 

previously said on the subject, and also agrees with 

that which Mr. Doyle recommended in his letter 

to Lord John Russell, published about twelve 

months since. We trust that no obstacle will be i 

offered toimpede the progress of a work that ought 

to be regarded as a great national undertaking, 

that it will be followed up with the spirit ong 

a powerful, wealthy, and enterprising people; an 

that neither parsimony nor jobbery will interfere to 

mar its complete success. The country requires @ 

gallery not only suited to its present acquisitions, j 

but adequate to what the future may bring within 

its reach. The only objection to be urged against 

the site of Kensington Gardens, is its distance from 

town, as a place of study for artists; and we would 
| 


suggest, in the event of this objection having any 


weight, that a suitebie site, in every respect, would 
be found in the Green Park, opposite the houses 


in Piccadilly, somewhere along the line between the 


reservoir and the great arch; here would be space, 


air, and other requisites for such an edifice, 


“ Office of Woods, &e., July 15, 1851. 
“ My Lords,—In compliance with your Lordships’ 


the 26th of March, we have considered the question 


referred to us—namely, an eligible site for a new 


| 
} 
National Gallery. ' , 
‘“* The evidence obtained in the session of 1850 by | 


a committee of the House of Commons in regard to 
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the present National Gallery, and the report of a | ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


commission inted in the preceding year to 
examine into the state of the pictures, have con- 
vinced us that no site will be - —— for this 

— as to justify a large outlay of public money 
fn the parva oe a new gallery unless it shall 
combine the following advantages. 

“ An insulated position, where the gallery may 
be secured from the obstruction of light and air 
occasioned by neighbouring buildings, and where 
additional space may hereafter be provided for the 
inerease of the collections, or for the other depart- 
ments of art which it may be deemed desirable to 
unite with a National Gallery. : sa 

“ A site which — easily accessible to visitors 
resorting thither on foot and in public conveyances. 

‘+ If these conditions are admitted to be indispen- 
sable in the selection of a site, it is obvious that the 
choice is limited, and other considerations have been 
pressed on our notice, tending still further to reduce 
the number of the sites which we can venture to 
recommend, 

“The neighbourhood of the royal parks would 
supply some of the above-mentioned requirements, 
inasmuch as they would secure the gallery, at least 
on one side, from the obstruction and inconvenience 
of adjoining buildings. ~i 

“ There are. however, objections to the we 
of Regent’s-park, on account of the clay soil, whic 
is thought to be unfavourable to the preservation 
of pictures, and not to be selected while preferable 
situations can be obtained. 

“The dry soil of Hyde-park and Kensington 
naturally attracted our attention. 

“ These large open spaces not only afford a pre- 
sent security against the inconveniences to which 
the gallery is exposed, but they are the only 


unds which remain safe for future years amidst | 


the growth of the metropolis. 

“ From information which we have received we 
believe that from fifteen to twenty acres of land, 
with a frontage to the park, might yet be obtained 
ata reasonable price, which would afford a space 
for the construction of a gallery on an eligible site. 

**If the outlay necessary for such purpose be 
deemed inexpedient, it appears to us that no eligible 
site can be obtained except by appropriating for 
this a ma a portion of Kensington-gardens. 

**There is ample space for a gallery, and for 
any future additions, on the side of the gardens 
adjoining the Bayswater-road, as marked in the 
plan, and there are at present no residences which 
would be injured by the construction of such a 
building. 

“ These gardens are of such value for the health 
and recreation of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
that any interference with them, even for this 
important national purpose, may be deemed objec- 
tionable. It may be observed, however, that the 
adjoining gardens would not only add to the 
beauty of the building, but would also increase 
the attractions of the gallery. 

“The dryness of the soil and the comparative 
freedom from smoke would favour the preserva- 
tion of the pictures, while the distance from the 
more crowded districts of the metropolis would be 
less felt on account of the beauty of its approaches. 

“There is another space marked on the plan 
as a paddock between Kensington Palace and the 
Bayswater Road, which also attracted our atten- 
tion, but the epngetion of this ground to the 
purpose of a gallery would, although it is not 
within the boundary of the gardens, necessitate 
the removal of many beautiful trees, and interfere 
to a greater degree with these grounds than the 
site ee mentioned. 

“* Between these two sites, therefore, we beg to 
om our decided preference for the one already 
referred to adjoining the Bayswater Road. 

“* SeYMourR, 
* “ COLBORNE, 
“C. L. Eastiake. 
Ph rr Ewart. 
: ICHARD WESTMACOTT.” 
“ The Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury.” 
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OBITUARY. 
‘ 


MR. J. C. BENTLEY. 
It is with feelings of deep regret that we announce 
the death, on the 9th of the past month, of this 
excellent engraver, whose name is associated with 
some of the best landscape engravings which 


tion of the “ Vernon Gallery.” We shall recur 
to this painful circumstance next month, when we 


shall have more space for remarks than can be 
found at present. 


Qe 








ELBERFELD. — The permanent Exhibition of 
Works of Art is opened here, and more than a 
hundred new pictures adorn the large garden 
saloon of the Casino building. 

CaTania. — A Statue in Chalcedony. — The 
foot of a statue, carved in this rare stone, has 
lately been discovered in Catania, where it had 
lain interred for many ages. In the earlier periods 
of the art of sculpture, statues were often formed 
of many matcrials, ivory, gold, marble, and even 
precious stones intermixed. The foot is, that of a 
woman in a sitting posture, and is covered by a 
sandal. Professor Camellari of Catania is preparing 
a memoir on the subject. 

Paris.—French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres.—This institution was founded in 
the reign of Louis XIV. (in 1663) and is the 
junior of the Académie Francaise only 31 years. 
It was originally founded to watch over the Belles 
Lettres, and draw up inscriptions for the King. A 
more feeble series of papers than those of which its 
voluminous proceedings are comprised it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. It has somewhat recently 
extended its paternal influence to the Fine Arts. 
The question =— for discussion in the year 
was :, “* What has been the increase of knowledge 
on the history of Greek sculpture, from the 
earliest period up to the times of Alexander, 
obtained from ancient monuments, especially those 
which have been placed in the museums of Europe 
since the beginning of this century ?”’ “This enquiry, 
fruitful as it would seem to be, has provoked no 
attempt at solution. It has accordingly been 
repeated as the subject of the prize essay for 1853. 
The subject is not described as intelligibly as it 
might have been, but were the French acade- 
micians a8. liberal as English royal commissioners, 
it might be discussed successfully by Mr. H. Vaux, 
the author of the admirable handbook to the 
antiquities of the British Museum, which has just 
issued from the press of Mr. Murray. There has 
been a vast increase of knowledge on this subject 
during the last century, so much indeed that it 
would demaiihseveral volumes instead of a prize 
essay to set it forth. i 

M. Gudin and his ninety Pictures.—The. late 
Louis Philippe, who did everything in: the way of 
Art-patronage upon a wholesale scale, gave M. 
Gudin, the marine painter, some. years ago, a 
commission to paint ninety pictures for the palace 
of Versailles, for which he was to receive 8000/., or 
about 882. foreach. If we are to form anotion of 
these pictures from the specimens of his art which 
are to be seen in the French palaces, we cannot 
wonder at, the refusal of the National Assembly 
to authorise the purchase of the twenty-seven 
still on hand. It appears that only sixty-three 
of the ninety were completed when the revolu- 


his accustomed generosity, so far as artists were 
concerned, consented to receive and pay for them ; 
and that having been announced for sale, among 
other effeets. of his Majesty, M. Gudin, fearing 
that they would be knocked down. at prices so low 
as to injure his reputation, repurchased them by 
private contract of the King’s executors for 7601., 
that is to say, he purchased back, by private 
contract, the pictures he had sold at 882. 8s. for 
81. It now turns out that M: Gudin did not 
scruple to demand 80002. for a set of pictures, 
executed for the most. part. by his pupils, which 
are not worth a tithe of the sum paid for them. 
In this country M. Gudin’s ordinary pictures 
would not produce the cost of the canvas on which 
they are painted; we do not wonder, therefore, 
that the National Assembly has declined to 
deform the walls of Versailles by these ninety 
pictures, even at the comparatively low figure at 
which the painter has purchased them. 
Sculpture.— Nine new rooms have been opened 
in the Museum of the Louvre filled with groups 
of sculpture, illustrative of the history of the Art 
in France, trom the Renaissance under Louis 
XII. to the present time, the series closing with 
specimens of the works of Houdon and Claudet. 
Roms.—An Archeological Museum, for the 
reception of the important and various sepulchral 
monuments recently discovered in the Roman 
catacombs, is about to be formed in the Lateran, 
and in whieh similar antiquities will be deposited. 


| The necessary funds have been allotted. 


Researches in the Catacombs.—The Revue des 


_ deux Mondes contains an interesting account of 
| the researches of M. Perrett in the catacombs of 


~ have appeared in our journal, tine’ the inane | Rome. M. Perrett has been employed six years 


in these investigations, and has just returned to 


| Paris with the results of his labours, consisting of 
| one hundred and fifty-four large sheets of drawings 
_ of frescoes, sixty-five of monuments, twenty-three 


of paintings on glass, forty-one of lamps, and 





‘in their actual organisation, useful for improvement 
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| In the Art-Journal, for November, of the past 
tion of February took place, but the King with | year, we introduced a very interesting account 





et 


ninety of sepulchral monuments, Thi 
has been purchased for the French es 
irra rrr cotta Pa 
vernment on 
= their rac, ante ee oe 
ENICE.—The Stones of Venice.— corres- 
pondent of the Builder eh that ref of the 
Venetian palaces have got into new hands. The 
Palazzo Pesaro, one of the finest on the Canal 
Grande, belongs to the Austrian general Lienberg, 
who is about to restore it after the Austrian fashion. 
The Palazzo Vendramini Calergi has been pur. 
chased by the Duchess of Berri; that of Cavalli by 
the Duke de Chambord, and that of Bezzonici 
Don Carlos. The Palazzo Grazzi has fallen into 
the possession of the Emperor Ferdinand of 
Austria, and that of the Foscari is being converted 
into a military barrack. Madame Taglioni is said 
= _ — the possessor of several palaces on 
the Grand Canal, amongst them the f. 
entitled Ca. Doro. "Rava a 
FLorENcE.— Sale of Italian Pictures.—Thecon- 
tinental journals aunounce that the fine gallery of 
pictures of the Marquis Rinuceini, rich in works 
of the great Italian painters, will be sold by auction 
at the Rinuccini Palace at Florence in May next. 
Bertin.—We would direct the attention of En- 
glish readers to a very important document, written 
by order of the Prussian government, by M. Eggers, 
editor of the Kunstblatt, and published in that 
periodical (Nos. 33—35, 1851), in which are laid 
down proposals in regard to the re-establishing of 
the academies and schools of Fine Arts, especially 
that of painting, sculpture, and architecture, with 
hints about schools of design. These proposals 
emanate from several great authorities in matters 
of Art, viz., Forster, Kugler, Von Quandt, Hein- 
brueck, Schoppe, and Guhl. The prominent 
features of the memorial are these: Are academies, 





in Art?—Are private studios preferable to public 
schools >— What have the Fine Arts yet to fulfil for 
the benefit of Art-manufactures ?—Shall the aca- 
demies of Fine Arts be placed in a higher position 
as universities of Art? The known talent of 
German critics is fairly developed in the above 
mentioned memorial, and its results will find 
application in every country. In accordance with 
this memorial, we hear that the minister of the 
Culte in Austria, Count Leo Thun, has been to 
Berlin to have some conversation with artists of 
judgment respecting the conversion of the academy 
at Vienna into schools of Art and Design. 


Sn 


THE BAVARIA. 
FROM THE GROUP, IN BRONZE, BY SCHWANTHALER, 


of the inauguration of this celebrated statue, 
the work of the distinguished German sculptor 
Schwanthaler : as the work has a reputation far 
beyond the locality wkere it is placed, we feel 
assured that an engraving of it will not be unac- 
ceptable. ee 

Our previous notice renders any criticism 
upon the work now unnecessary; it will be 
sufficient to remark that the commission for the 
sculpture was given to Schwanthaler by the 
ex-King of Bavaria, Ludwig; and that it was 
completed and ina on the 9th of 
October, 1850. The female figure is emblematical 
of the Kingdom of Bavaria; it is of col rn 
proportions, being fifty-four feet in height, ps 
the body is twelve feet in diameter; yet ° e 
symmetry of its form is fine and correct ; the 
left arm is raised, holding a laurel wreath ; the 
right arm grasps firmly a short sword; the wr 
is clothed in what represents a lion’s skin, a8 . 
as the hips; from which depend 3 
drapery, admirably arranged, to the _— ‘ “ 
the side of the figure is seated a lion ; and | 
whole is elevated on a granit 
feet high, standing on a plain 
an elevation of several feet on 
skirts of the city. 

A work of a4 enormous size, and of such @ 
character, must have occupied much time in exe 
cution, and have been attended with vast anxiety 
and labour ; and it is singular that apes “ 
sculptor himself, nor his indefatigable —— 
MM. Lazarini and Stigimaier, lived to - nes 
its completion. We must vefer such 0 = 
readers as desire to know more of the history 
to the description given 10 


this great work y mentioned. 


number of our journal 
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the present National Gallery, and the report of a | 

commission inted im the preceding year to 

examine into state of the pictures, have con- 

vineced us that no site will be - tee — for this 
as to justify a large ou public mon 

fn the canstpantiens of a new gallery unless it shail 

combine the following advantages. | 

“ An insulated tion, where the gallery may 
be secured from the obstruction of light and air 
oceasioned by neighbouring buildings, and where 
additional space may hereafter be provided for the 
increase of the collections, or for the other depart- 
ments of art which it may be deemed desirable to 
unite with a National Gallery. 

“ A site whieh be easily accessible to visitors 
resorting thither on foot and in public conveyances. 

‘* If these conditions are admitted to be indispen- 
sable in the selection of a site, it is obvious that the 
choite is limited, and other considerations have been 
pressed on our notice, tending still further to reduce 
the number of the sites which we can venture to 
recommend. 

“The neighbourhood of the royal parks would 
supply some of the above-mentioned requirements, 
inasmuch as they would secure the gallery, at least 
on one side, from the obstruction and inconvenience 
of adjoining buildings. seve 

e There are, however, objections to the a 
of Regent’s-park, on account of the clay soil, whic 
is thought to be unfavourable to the preservation 
of pictures, and not to be selected while preferable 
situations can be obtained. 

“The dry soil of Hyde-park and Kensington 
naturally attracted our attention. 

“ These large open spaces not only afford a pre- | 
sent security against the inconveniences to which | 
the gallery is exposed, but they are the only 
grounds which remain safe for future years amidst | 
the growth of the metropolis. 

“ From information which we have received we 
believe that from fifteen to twenty acres of land, 
with a frontage to the park, might yet be obtained 
ata reasonable price, which would afford a space 
for the construction of a gallery on an eligible site. 

“If the outlay necessary ‘br such purpose be 
deémed inexpedient, it appears to us that no eligible 
site can be obtained except by appropriating for 
this purpose a portion of Kensington-gardens. 

‘There is ample space for a gallery, and for 
any future additions, on the side of the gardens 
adjoining the Bayswater-road, as marked in the 
plan, and there are at present no residences which 
would be injured by the construction of such a 
building. 

“ These gardens are of such value for the health 
and recreation of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
that any interference with them, even for this 
important national purpose, may be deemed objec- 
tionable. It may be observed, however, that the 
adjoining gardens would not only add to the 
beauty of the building, but would also increase 
the attractions of the gallery. 

“The dryness of the soil and the comparative 
freedom from smoke would favour the preserva- 
tion of the pictures, while the distance from the 
oo crowded districts of the metropolis would be 

ess felt on account of the beauty of its approaches. 

“There is another space marked on the plan 
as a paddock between Kensington Palace and the 
Bayswater Road, which also attracted our atten- 
tion, but the appropriation of this ground to the 
purpose of a gallery would, although it is not 
within the boundary of the gardens, necessitate 
the removal of many beautiful trees, and interfere 
to a greater degree with these grounds than the 
site — mentioned. 





tween these two sites, therefore, we beg to | 


-- our decided preference for the one already 
referred to adjoining the Bayswater Road. 

“* Seymour. 

* “ CoLBORNE, 

“C. L. Eastiaks. 

“ Writram Ewart. 

“ Ricuarp WEsTMacorTr.” 
“The Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of 

Her Majesty's Treasury.” 


| attempt ‘at solution. 


| The subject i¢ not described as intelligibly as it 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ELBeRreLD. — The permanent Exhibition of 
Works of Art is opened here, and more than a 
hundred new pictures adorn the large garden 
saloon of the Casino building. 

CaTrania. — A Statue in Chalcedony. — The 
foot of a statue, carved in this rare stone, has 
lately been discovered in Catania, where it had 
lain interred for many ages. In the earlier periods 
of the art of sculpture, statues were often formed 
of many materials, ivory, gold, marble, and even 
precious stones intermixed. The foot is, that of a 
woman in a sitting posture, and is covered by a 
sandal. Professor Camellari of Catania is preparing 
a memoir on the subject. 

Parts.—French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres.—Yhis institution was founded in 
the reign of Louis XIV. (in 1663) and is the 
junior of the Académie Francaise only 31 years. 
Tt was originally founded to watch over the Belles 
Lettres, and draw up inscriptions for the King. A 
more feeble series of papers than those of which its 
voluminous proceedings are comprised it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. It has somewhat ‘recently 
extended its paternal influence to the Fine Arts. 
The question proposed for discussion in the year 
was :. “ What has been the increase of knowledge 
on the history of Greek sculpture, from the 
earliest period up to the times of Alexander, 
obtained from ancient monuments, especially those 
which have been placed in the museums of Europe 
since the beginning of this century?” ‘This enquiry, 
fruitful as it would seem to be, has provoked no 
It has accordingly been 
repeated as the subject of the prize essay for 1853. 





might have been, but were the French acade- 
micians as liberal as English royal commissioners, 
it might be discussed successfully by Mr. H. Vaux, 
the author of the admirable handbook to the 
antiquities of the British Museum, which has just 
issued from the press of Mr. Murray. There has 
been a vast increase of knowledge on this subject 
during the. last century, so much indeed that it 
would deman#several volumes instead of a prize 
essay to set it forth. 

M. Gudin and his ninety Pictures.—The. late 
Louis Philippe, who did everything in the way of 
Art-patronage upon a wholesale scale, gave M. | 
Gudin, the marine painter, some _— ago, a | 
commission to paint ninety pictures for the palace | 
of Versailles, for which he was to receive 8000/., or | 
about 88/. for each. If we are to form anotion of 
these pictures from the specimens of his art which | 
are to be seen in the French palaces, we cannot 
wonder at. the refusal of the National Assembly | 
to authorise the purchase of the twenty-seven | 
still on hand. It appears that only sixty-three | 
of the ninety were completed when the revolu- | 
tion of February took place, but the King with 
his accustomed generosity, so far as artists were 
concerned, consented to receive and pay for them ; 
and that having been announced for sale, among 
other effects of his Majesty, M. Gudin, fearing 
that they would be knocked down at prices so low 
as to injure his reputation, repurchased them by 
private contract of the King’s executors for 760/., 
that is to say, he purchased back, by private 
contract, the pictures he had sold at 88/. 8s. for 
82. It now turns out that M: Gudin did not 
scruple to demand 8000/, for a set of pictures, 
executed for the most. part by his pupils, which 
are not worth a tithe of the sum paid for them. 
In this country M. Gudin’s ordinary pictures 
would not produce the cost of the canvas on which 
they are painted; we do not wonder, therefore, 
that the National Assembly has declined to 
deform the walls of Versailles by these ninety 





| pictures, even at the comparatively low figure at 
th 


which the painter has purchased them. 
Seu/pture.— Nine new rooms have been opened 
in the Museum of the Louvre filled with groups 
ot sculpture, illustrative of the history of the Art 
in France, from the Renaissance under Louis 
XII. to the present time, the series closing with 
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OBITUARY. 
‘ 





MR. J. C. BENTLEY. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we announce 
the death, on the 9th of the past month, of this 
excellent engraver, whose name is associated with 
some of the best landscape engravings which 
have ent in our journal, since the introduc- 
tion of the “ Vernon Galler." We shall recur 
to this painful circumstance next month, when we 
shall have more space for remarks than can be 
found at present. 








specimens of the works of Houdon and Claudet. 
Romze.—An Archeological Museum, for the 
reception of the important and various sepulchral 
monuments recently discovered in the Roman 
catacombs, is about to be formed in the Lateran, 
and in whieh similar antiquities will be deposited. 
The necessary funds have been allotted. 
Researches in the Catacombs.—The Revue des 
deux Mondes contains an interesting account of 
the researches of M. Perrett in the catacombs of 
| Rome. M. Perrett has been employed six years 
in these investigations, and has just returned to 
Paris with the results of his labours, consisting of 
one hundred and fifty-four large sheets of drawings 
of frescoes, sixty-five of monuments, twenty-three 





| of paintings on glass, forty-one of lamps, and 
| 








ninety of sepulchral monuments. This collecti 
has been purchased for the French salen at 
75002, The drawings are about to be published 
by the French government on a seale corresponding 
= their oo 

ENICE.—The Stones of Venice.—A 
pondent of the Builder celine that most of the 
Venetian palaces have got into new hands. The 
Palazzo Pesaro, one of the finest on the Canal 
Grande, belongs to the Austrian general Lien 
who is about to restore it after the Austrian fashion. 
The Palazzo Vendramini Calergi has been pur- 
chased by the Duchess of Berri; that of Cavalli by 
the Duke de Chambord, and that of Bezzonici by 
Don Carlos. The Palazzo Grazzi has fa!len into 
the possession of the Emperor Ferdinand of 
Austria, and that of the Foseari is being converted 
into a military barrack. Madame Taglioni is said 
to have become the possessor of several palaces on 
the Grand Canal, amongst them the famous one 
entitled Ca. Doro. 

FLorence.— Sale of Italian Pictures.—Thecon- 
tinental journals aunounce that the fine gallery of 
pictures of the Marquis Rinuceini, rich in works 
of the great Italian painters, will be sold by auction 
at the Rinuccini Palace at Florence in May next. 

Bertin.—We would direct the attention of En- 
glish readers to a very important document, written 
by order of the Prussian government, by M. Eggers, 
editor of the Kunstblatt, and published in that 
periodical (Nos. 33—35, 1851), in which are laid 
down proposals in regard to the re-establishing of 
the academies and schools of Fine Arts, especially 
that of painting, sculpture, and architecture, with 
hints about schools of design. These proposals 
emanate from several great authorities in matters 
of Art, viz., Forster, Kugler, Von Quandt, Hein- 
brueck, Schoppe, and Guhl. The prominent 
features of the memorial are these: Are academies, 


‘in their actual organisation, useful for improvement 


in Art?—Are private studios preferable to public 
schools ?>—What have the Fine Arts yet to fulfil for 
the benefit of Art-manufactures ?—Shall the aca- 
demies of Fine Arts be placed in a higher position 
as universities of Art? The known talent of 
German critics is fairly developed in the above 
mentioned memorial, and its results will find 
application in every country. In accordance with 
this memorial, we hear that the minister of the 
Culte in Austria, Count Leo Thun, has been to 
Berlin to have some conversation with artists of 
judgment respecting the conversion of the academy 
at Vienna into schools of Art and Design. 
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THE BAVARIA. 


FROM THE GROUP, IN BRONZE, BY SCHWANTHALER, 





In the Art-Journal, for November, of the past 
year, we introduced a very interesting account 
of the inauguration of this celebrated statue, 
the work of the distinguished German sculptor 
Schwanthaler : as the work has a reputation far 
beyond the locality wkere it is placed, we feel 
assured that an engraving of it will not be unac- 
ceptable. holes 
Our previous notice renders any criticism 
upon the work now unnecessary; it will be 
sufficient to remark that the commission for the 
sculpture was given to Schwanthaler by the 
ex-King of Bavaria, Ludwig; and that it was 
completed and ina on the 9th of 
October, 1850. The female figure is emblematical 
of the Kingdom of Bavaria ; it is of colossal 
proportions, being fifty-four feet in height, and 
the body is twelve feet in diameter; yet the 
symmetry of its form is fine and correct ; the 
left arm is raised, holding a laurel wreath ; the 
right arm grasps firmly a short sword; the body 
is clothed in what represents a lion's skin, as far 
as the hips; from which depend masses of 
drapery, admirably arranged, to the feet. By 
the side of the figure is seated a lion ; and the 
whole is elevated on a granite pedestal of thirty 
feet high, standing on a plain that stretches at 
an elevation of several feet on the western out 
skirts of the city. 
A work of such enormous size, and of such a 
character, must have occupied much time in exe- 
cution, and have been attended with vast anxiety 
and labour ; and it is singular that neither the 
sculptor himself, nor his indefatigable assistants, 
MM. Lazarini and Stigimaier, lived to celebrate 
its completion. We must refer such of our 
readers as desire to know more of the history of 
this great work to the description given 1n the 
number of our journal already mentioned. 
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COSTUMES OF VARIOUS EPOCHS, 


DRAWN AND DESCRIBED BY PROFESSOR HEIDELOFF. 





WE now continue the series of costumes by the 
eminent artist and antiquary who has already 
embellished our pages with so many beautiful 
examples of the varied dresses of our European 
ancestry. The extended range taken by the Pro- 
fessor in his selection of subjects, precludes the 
possibility of giving them in chronological order ; 
nor would such be, in our opinion, advisable, 
inasmuch as a weary monotony would be the 
result. We, therefore, give them to our readers 
as we receive them; they are selected with 
much care and research, to display the chief 
features of costume at various periods, and ex- 
hibit all the extraordinary variety the subject 
presents. We have, in the same manner, 
given with them the learned Professor's own 
descriptions, precisely as transmitted to us, al- 
though many of our northern readers will, 
doubtless, demur to the early date assigned to 
the Scottish chieftain in our present series, 
It is gratifying to know that the engravings 
we have hitherto given have been as useful and 
interesting as they are certainly beautiful ; and, 
from time to time, we shall be enabled to add 
to them, until they will form a large and valuable 
series, for the constant reference of the artist, 
or those who make costume the subject of their 
study. This class has now become a large one, 
and one which has increased considerably within 
the last few years. The anachronisms that 
frequently appeared in the works of our best 
artists of the last century—and even at the 
commencement of the present one—are no longer 
to beseen. The theatre has also become a school 
for costume, and truthfulness of presentation 
has successfully revived past ages for the gratifi- 
cation and instruction of the present one. 

Figure 1.—An illustrious ancestor of the 
house of Brunswick and Hanover, one of the most 
valiant and celebrated princes of his time, Duke 
Guelph IV. He became as Duke Guelph L, 
Duke of Bavaria and Nordgan, Count of Altdorf 
and Ravensberg. Our design is taken from an 
ancient charter, preserved in the monastery of 
Altdorf, whose benefactor he was. The family 
derived fresh distinction in the person of Duke 
Guelph, who was not only celebrated by being 
raised to the dukedom of Bavaria, but was like- 
wise renowned for his many gloriousachievements 
in battle ; as well as for his lavish endowments of 
monasteries, and his pilgrimage to the holy land. 
He was born 1040, and died on the 8th or 9th 
of November, 1101. On the 5th of March, 1094, 
he was married for the second time to Judith, 
daughter of Count Baldwin of Flanders, widow 
of Tostie, Count of Northumberland, mother of 
Duke Guelph V., and of Henry, “the black.” 
Guelph IV. died in the town of Paphos, in 
Cyprus, and his remains were removed in accor- 
dance with his commands to his family vault, 
in the monastery of Wiengarten, Wurtemberg. 
In our design he is represented in his crusader's 
costume, consisting of a white mantle with a red 
cross, a short tunic over a longer one, both open 
in front ; beneath appears his coat of mail, and 
he carries his helmet and iron shield. 

Figure 2.—A Scottish costume of the eighth 
or ninth century, after a drawing on parch- 
ment extracted from an old book, which, accord- 
ing to the characters on the back, appears to 
have been written in Gaelic or Erse. According 
to the assertion of the possessor, this Caledonian 
document was brought to Germany in the year 
1596, during the devastating Reformation in 
Scotland, when all cloisters and religious endow- 
ments were destroyed, and a perfect victory ob- 
tained over the episcopacy, so that many persons 
took refuge, with their treasures, on the continent, 
where the Scottish monks possessed many reli- 
gious houses; some being in Nuremberg. Our 
figure represents a Highland chief whose dress is 
picturesque and extremely beautiful. The Scot- 
tish tunic, or blouse, checkered or striped in light 
and dark green, with violet intermixed, and 
bordered with violet stripes, is covered with a 
steel breast-plate, accompanied by a back-piece, 
judging from the iron brassarts,—positively 
a bequest of the Romans, by whom the Scots 








, ] 
were once subjugated ; this, indeed, is also | 


attested by the offensive weapon, the javelin ; | 
the sword, however, must be excepted, for it is | 








national, and like that of the present time. The 
strong shield may also have descended from the 
Romans, as well as the helmet, which is decorated | 
with the eagle's wing ; these, together with the 

hunting-horn, give to the figure a very imposing | 








appearance. The national plaid is wanting, this 
om borne by attendants or squires. We are in- 
voluntarily reminded of the heroes Fingall and 
Ossian, and--we might almost think that this 
figure belonged to the time of the Scottish king, 
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Kennett the Second, grandson of King Achaias 


and the sister of the Pictish king, Hang. 


Figure 3.—Lady's costume of the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, (in the Renaissance 





style,) taken from a sketch by Christopher Eysol- 
dein, pupil of Hans Wagner, of Kulmbach. The 
costume is a sea-green dress with purple velvet 
border, embroidered in gold. There is no 


| appearance ofa chemisette, but it is not unlikely 


that she wore over the shoulders a sort of cape 
made of purple velvet embroidered with gold. 
Her petticoat is of orange-coloured silk, worked 
with gold; green shoes and crimped ruffles, 
The head-dress is particularly handsome, al- 
most antique, es of a sort of cap of 
purple velvet, with a golden border, ornamented 
with ls and jewels. The plaited hair is en- 
circled by a wreath of gold. 

Figure 4.—Female costume, taken from the 
family chronicles of the patrician family Von 
Haller, now resident at Nuremberg. The dress 
is that of Clara Regina, wife of Hans Joachim 


Haller, of Hallerstein, about the year 1681. The 
dress is a rich flowered silk damask, of light blue 
colour, embroidered with silver. The bodice is of 
silyer brocade, embroidered with gold ; the girdle, 
of gold, is set with jewels ; the shoes are of silver 
brocade embroidered with gold. 
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2 FORTITVDO. 


THE CARDINAL VIRTUES: DRAWN ON THE WOOD BY PROFESSOR MUCKE, OF DUSSELDORF. 
Engraved by Mason Jackson, 
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PRE-RAPHAELITISM.* 
However close may be the connexion between 
genius and that “fine phrensy” to which poets 
and psychologists have declared it nearly allied, 
—the relationship between the conceit of it and 
folly is easily determined. inary pheno- 
mena, mental and moral, may flow from either of 
these sources, as the experience of all time, and 
most emphatically the present, testifies, Extra- 
ordinary books have been written by the author of 
‘‘ Modern Painters,’”’ about the true characteristics 
of which the critics have expressed very different 
opinions. One quality, however, is ascribed to 
them with a general unanimity; they are eztra- 
ordinary. Not the least extraordinary of this 
author’s productions is the pamphlet about “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism.” From which of the above-named 
sources its ‘‘ extraordinariness”’ springs, we will not, 
just now, decide, but hope shortly to make tolerably 
apparent. 

Our readers are, of course, aware that a pseudo- 
ep of art has, for some time, obtruded itself on 
the public, under the presumptuous name borne by 
our author’s pamphlet, and “me with three 
or four, according to their chivalrous advocate, 
*‘ exceeding young men, of stubborn instincts, and 
positive self-trust, and with little natural percep- 
tion of beauty!” To associate ae from such 
a source, with the name of the great Italian 
painter, whether in a manner expressive of 
concurrence or antagonism, is offensive in the 
highest degree. The act is presumptuous, but, 
perhaps, pitiable if done in all simplicity and 
sincerity. If the name is adopted, however, for the 
sake of éclat, whieh is far from being improbable, 
it is a piece of empiricism, ranking with the 
trickery by which eager tradesmen entrap the 
unwary into reading illusory advertisements by 
prefixing to them such portentous phrases as 
**Calamitous Fire,” ‘‘The Crystal Palace,” or 
** Cardinal Wiseman.” 

Pre-Raphaelitism, left to its own merits, would 
have passed away like any other similar specimen 
of conceit or craft, of like origin, exciting, at most, 
a@ momentary smile in the lively, or extorting a 
passing sarcasm from the saturnine. 

The author of ‘‘ Modern Painters’’ has, how- 
ever, conferred a factitious importance on the 
‘**school,’’ as he calls it, by taking it under his 
protection, and giving it the benefit of his public 
advocacy. He has recently issued a pamphlet with 
the title assumed by his juvenile protégés, and 
with little or no more just claim to it. It isa 
“ maundering ’’ medley of the most incongruous 
ingredients, of sixty-eight pages, of which six or 
seven only make any mention of the professed 
theme. The first twenty or thereabouts are filled 
with a fantastic, not tosay irreverent disquisition on 
the purpose of the Deity in decreeing labour os the 
lot of man, and the “infinite misery,’”’ caused b 
idle people meddling in other men’s business, an 
others being overworked. Abortive attempts at 
Shandean humour alternate with seeming sancti- 
monious homilies. The imaginary self-communing 
of a man as to whether he is not “fit to be Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer,” or, as he “used to be a 
good judge of peas, might not he do something in 
a small greengrocery business?” is in profane 
juxtaposition with solemn admonition that 
‘“‘our full energies are to be given to the soul’s 
work—to the great fight with the dragon—the 
taking the kingdom of heaven by force!” 

Afterwards, by an eccentric movement, our 
author relapses into another laudation of his old 
idol Turner, with which he occupies the last forty 
pages. This somewhat trite rhapsody might, con- 
sidering how very una t is its connexion with 
Pre-Raphaelitism, surely have been omitted, and 
the more especially as we are ised another 
repetition of it in the forthcoming volume of the 
“‘ Modern Painters.”” The author’s declared object 
in putting forth his pamphlet is to contradict the 
alleged ‘directly false statements ’’ that have been 
made respecting his protégés’ works. It affords 
him also an opportunity of making an indirect 
claim to the supposed honour of laying, as it were, 
“eight years ago,” the foundation of a “school 
from which he hopes all things,” by advising the 
‘young artists of England to go to nature, rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing. 
Good advice this in part, but not wholly so; nor 
is that portion whieh is good of such recent date as 
“eight years ago,”’ seeing that it is as old as the 
practice of Art. The advice to reject nothing and 
select nothing, we ‘counsel the young artists of 
England to reject altogether. A higher authority 
than the author of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” says on 
this subjeet, ‘“ The arrangement which, apparently 


* “Pre-Raphaelitism. By the ‘Author of ‘Modern 
Painters.’” Smith, Elder, & Co. 








artless, fixes the attention on important points, the 
emphasis on essential as opposed to adventitious 
qualities, the power of selecting expressive forms, 
of arresting evanescent beauties, are all preroga- 
tives by means of which a feeble imitation success- 
fully contends even with its archetype.” Rejection 
and selection are not, indeed, the prerogative 
merely, but the duty of the artist. Elements 
antagonistic to the main sentiment are present 
in the most enchanting scene, and features sub- 
versive of the prevailing character obtrude into the 
fairest face. The highest truth of Art demands 
the rejection of these hostile elements, and this 
theoretic rule is fully borne out by the practice of 
all the great masters of Art. The true function 
and best oecupation of the artist are not what the 
author of ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’’ would have us 
believe them,—‘* to copy, line for line, the religious 
and domestic sculpture on the German, Flemish, 
and French cathedrals and eastles,”’ for archwo- 
logical purposes, but to unfold the beauty and 
glory of the material world, as visible to their 
exalted perceptions, and place them consciously 
before the eyes of common observers; thus redeem- 
ing the senses from the low and servile office of 
ministering to the mere animal pleasures, To do 
this the artist must pourtray that ¢ypical form of 
nature which she nowhere presents in any single 
object. Where then, is it to be found? There, 
where Phidias found the grand character and sub- 
lime coneeption of his Jupiter, and Zeuxis the 
fascinating loveliness of his Helen—in universal 
nature, over which they looked abroad and selected 
what they found to be the faithful and entire ex- 
pression of her will, and rejected all exceptions to 
it. The graduate’s dogma, that “no great intel- 
lectual thing was ever done by great effort,” is 
not so much untrue as absurd; it is, indeed, a 
contradiction of terms. A great effort is, literally, 
the exertion of great power; and the graduate 
himself tells us, in the very next page to that from 
which we quote, that “‘all the greatest works in 
existence say plainly to us there has been a great 
power here,”’ 

Will the author of ‘‘ Modern Painters’’ deny 
that the Alexandrian geometry is a ‘‘ great intel- 
lectual thing,” and that it has been “done by a 
great effort?”’ Or that those sublime deductions, 
the laws of the planetary motions, made from a 
twenty years’ series of observations by the immortal 
Kepler, are intellectually “ great’’ and demanded 
“‘ effort ?”” We presume even our Oxford graduate 
will admit the establishment of the theory of uni- 
versal gravitation, or the production of the “‘ Prin- 
cipia,”’ or the ‘ Mécanique Céleste,’’ or the predic- 
tion of ‘‘ Neptune,” or the composition of the 
«‘ Divina Commedia,” or of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ falls 
within his category? We dissent wholly from the 
dictum that the artist’s ‘‘ function is to convey 
knowledge to his fellow-men, of such things as 
cannot be taught otherwise than ocularly,’’ and 
that, ‘‘ for a long time this function remained a 
religious one,”” whose aim was ‘‘ to impress upon 
= pular mind the reality of the objects of faith, 
and the truth of the histories of Scripture, by giving 
visible form to both.” We can unde how 
Art can enforce historical facts, but do not perceive 
by what means it can authenticate them. The 
subjects of Art being derived from history, must 
necessarily depend upon it for their own credibility. 
Nor has the function of the artist, in any sense, 
‘ passed away,” but remains just what it has been 
from the beginning, and will remain so long as the 
visible creation and the human heart with its 
divine instinets and holy sympathies, endure. The 
painter is no “idler on the earth,” but o ous 

issionary from Heaven, sent men en- 
kindle al keep alive the flame of love for all that 
is beautiful and glorious of the works of God. 
He can, too, still find bis patrons se.nsetel an cone, 

ion in co lating even ‘‘ eternal scenes 
From the Vicar of Wakefield, as instanding “* before 
the broken ee on the southern gate of 
incoln cath 
<= senseless sneer at ‘‘ Royal Academy lectur- 
ings,” and the directions given by professors to 
students to study the works of Ra hael, may be 
left to its own inanity. The benehcial influence 
of such studies is attested by the experience of 
ages, and has the sanction of men quite as saga- 
cious and learned as the Oxford oe, ‘ 
have neither time nor space to expose @ hun 
part of our graduate’s false philosophy and shallow 
cho a £ ” 
Py, tree no meaning puzzles more than wit: 
and the attempt to grasp his Protean nonsense and 
inconsistencies would be as embarrassing 
to us as wearisome to our readers. One or two 
specimens of these we must, however, point out. 

With the view of proving that, notwithstanding 
“the main principles of training,” the character- 
istics of an artist’s productions are necessary con- 


uences of his physical organisation and mental 
endowments, he supposes two artists, in one of 
whom elaboration of detail and meanness of genera] 
eflect are due to his having ‘a feeble memory, no 
invention, and an excessively keen sight.’ The 
other owes his grandeur of effect and soft masses 
of true graaation to ‘a memory which nothing 
escapes, an invention which never rests, and is 
comparatively near sighted.” 

Now, if this hypothesis is of any value in the 
question, these papeal and mental peculiarities 
in the artists, are the necessary cause of the charae- 
teristic qualities of their respective works. Yet the 
graduate immediately tells us that by modifying / 
**NO tnvention”’ into ‘considerable inventive 
powers’ and bestowing upon the purblind gentle- 
man ‘‘the eye of an eagle,"’ both the characters 
are real, ‘The first is John Everett Millais, 
and the second, Joseph Mallard William Turner,”’ 
But it is obvious that these modifications destroy 
the origival hypothesis, and, according to the 
Oxford graduate, these artists produce their 
works not only without the conditions assumed to 
be the cause of them, and thus not only produce 
effects without causes, but in spite of the presence 
of the most antagonistic powers; for the pictures 
ascribed to the Aypothetical artists are painted by 
the real ones. 

Again, near the inning of the pamphlet, the 
author ridicules—with great effort, we presume, 
judging, on his own principles, from the weakness 
of the effect—the modern system of teaching the 
Fine Arts by Royal Academy “ lecturings,’’ and 
by copying and studying the works of the great 
masters, and especially those of Raphael. He 
further tells us that the “ Pre-Raphaelites"’ have 
opposed themselves as a body to that kind of 
teaching above described; and have, * therefore, 
called themselves Pre-Raphaclites,”” Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the graduate, when writing, 
near the end of his work, on representing the free- 
dom of the lines of nature, and commending the 
power and ease manifested in the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, gravely admonishes the Pre-Raphaelites, 
if they ‘“‘do not understand how this kind of 
power, in its highest perfection, may be united 
with the most severe rendering of all other (!) 
orders of truth, and especially i those with which 
they themselves have most sympathy, let them 
] at ——’’ what do our rcaders suppose ?—at 
the productions of Leonardo di Vinci, or Michael 
Angelo, or Raphael, or Correggic. s¢ Titian, or any 
of those grand worka which have received the 
homage of civilised man for hundreds of years ?— 
No!—not at any of these, but at,—Oh, powers of 
bathos,—‘‘at the drawings of John Lewis!" 
And for this our author would have his young 
proselytes—that promising ‘' school "’—abjure the 
first article of their creed, and denude themselves 
of everything that constitutes their character. 

Could any inconsistency in the author of Modern 
Painters” excite remark, we might recommend 
him to reconcile this advice with that given eight 
years ago. Exceptionable as that is, it is sounder 
than the present. Without wishing to insinuate 
anything to the disparagement of the graduate's 
great exemplar, we must say we prejer nature, 
with all her conflictions. stat 

Whether we regard the pamphlet asa vindication 
of certain pictures from unmerited censure, or as 
an exposition of the leading prisdones of a 
“sehook”’ of Art, it is an utter failure, The at- 
tempt, indeed, to carry out the professed object is 
confined to the narrow limits of a foot-note. Here 
we are told the grounds on which the name of 
Pre-Raphaelite isassumed, grounds for whieh we 
have searched the uctions of the ‘ school’ 
in vain. ‘The Pre-Raphaelites,” says their 
defender, “imitate no pictures, they paint from 
natureonly. But they have themselves as 
a body, to that kind of teaching above Soman, 
which only began after Raphael's time : 
they have opposed meclyes as sternly to the 
entire feeling of the Renaissance schools, —a 
feeling compounded of indolence, infidelity, sen- 
suality, and shallow pride.” pr 
This passage certainly does not justify the arro- 
gance involved in the ion of the title Pre- 
Raphaelitism. Hetty . es, rer oy - two 
essential points: Fi , it assigns * hopeful 
school,” > an exclusive characteristic, that which 
is not their characteristic at all, in any truthiyl 
sense; and, secondly, it states, in other words, 
that the influence of sehools began after Iaphacl's 
time. Passing the first t for the mt, we 
may remark of the that it is not true that 
the teaching. of schools, as described by the 
graduate, ‘ began after Raphael's time. here 
were of art in Crete with scholars, at 
Sparta, and other places, five hundred years 
before the Christian era; and this kind of teaching 
has been continued from that time to the present 
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“ Royal Academy lecturings,” so sneered at by 
our author. Polygnotus had his disciples in Art, 
and Zeuxis did not disdain to copy Apollodorus. 

The Pre-Raphaelites’ assumption of the desig- 
nation of “school” on the ground of repudiating 
the teaching of schools, is a contradiction of terms 
and an absurdity. The very idea of a school 
involves the existence of masters with preceptive 
authority, models, canons of art, and principles 
of association. The hopeful school, however, 
ostentatiously abjures all these, and then claims 
to be a school on the ground of this very abjura- 
tion. And in this folly they are abetted by the 
Oxford graduate! It might have been supposed 
that the —_ training the title implies would 
have saved him from this inconsistency. 

The antecedents of the author of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ would have led us to suppose that he 
must be aware that schools of art are not founded 
for the pu of making mere copyists of other 
men’s works, but for the dissemination of those 
principles on which all works of Art must be 
executed. Such an enlightened critic ought to 
know that studying the works of the great masters 
is one of the most efficient means for teaching these 
principles. In this way taste is formed and per- 
ception quickened, and the most unpoetical mind 
taught to see those meanings in nature which are 
hidden to all but the highly endowed few among 
men. In this way Giotto’s works were studied, 
and gave rise to all the higher developments of 
Art that distinguish the Italian schools of the 
fourteenth, and the greater part of the fifteenth, 
centuries. 

A moment's glance at the mental and manual 
characteristics of these schools, to which we con- 
ceive the term Pre-Raphaelite is exclusively 
applicable, will show us that the soi-disant Pre- 
Raphaelites have not, indeed, the smallest claim 
to the title, historic or wsthetic, 
have not one quality in common with the works 
of the early Italian masters. 

The true ym aye are distinguished by 
the simplicity, the ity, and abstract grandeur 
of their conceptions, the frequently elegant forms 
and graceful actions of their figures, the sweetness 
and serenity of their expression, and their abste- 
mious style of colouring. The pseudo Pre- 
Raphaelites, on the contrary, are remarkable for 
the affectation and meanness of their conception— 
their stark, starveling forms, constrained actions, 

ulsive expression, and gaudy colouring. 

he most prominent characteristic of the Italian 
masters is their intensely spiritual expression. It 
is, of course, found in the different masters in vary- 
ing , but is more or less predominant in all 
of them. To this emphatic exposition of their 
sacred theme every other quality was made sub- 
servient, or if not susceptible of being made so, was 
willingly sacrificed. This strict subordination of 
the technical, enhanced, indeed, the value of the 
— intellectual part of the work, by exhibiting 
it through the most refined medium, just as the 
purest atmosphere and the most perfect telescope 
display celestial bodies to the astronomer most 


clearly, without ing, for a moment, their 
instrumentality to his uted. : 

Some of these masters, especially towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, united to their high 
expression a more vigorous treatment. Masaccio 
endeavoured to impart more than the previous 
dignity to the human form. He, too, introduced 
a bolder relief, with a more flowing and grander 
style of drapery. Benozzo elaborated his land- 
scapes, and Ghirlandajo somewhat strengthened 
the heretofore pale colouring, but both maintained 
the pre-eminence of expression. The same may be 
said of Mantagna and Pietro Perrugino. 

With the Englishmen, on the other hand, ex- 
pression, if considered at all, seems quite a 
secondary matter. Handling and colour, in their 
most mechanical and meretricious aspects, appa- 
rently absorb their whole attention. Expression, 
when it constitutes the subject and cannot, there- 
fore, be wholly neglected, is overlaid b gaudy 
colouring and obtrusive accessories, tn their 
abstract theory and guiding principles too, the 
Italiaas were quite as opposite to the Englishmen 
as in mf visible - oe. The former 
recognise the maxims of the leading masters, not 
— the positive or demonstrative rules of Art, 
80 far as they were then known, but also in those 
more indefinite principles which, although having 
# real foundation in the nature of human emotion, 
are not from their subtle and modificable charac- 
oe: A ——— = ie apne to distinct 

. , therefore, us consi 
altogether conventional. 4 oe 
We have shown how Giotto impressed his own 
modes of perception and feeling on all the Italian 
art of his time, and indeed long after him. Some 
of the schools, the Paduan for example, went so 


Their pictures 





far in their obedience to these so-called conven- 
tional rules, as to revive the study of the ideal art 
of ancient Greece. 

The “ exceeding young men of stubborn instincts 
and positive self-trust,” look upon the lessons of 
the great schools of art as folly, and scoff at the 
accumulated experience of the ‘‘ old masters”’ as 
mere fatuity. Their own sagacity is sufficient to 
penetrate her profoundest mysteries, and their 
works show the lessons of wisdom they derive from 
their self-willed study of her. 

In all things, then, both manual and mental, 
technical and theoretical, the real Pre-Raphaelites 
are the complete antitheses to the pretended ones, 
and prove these young men to be as ill informed 
as they are presumptuous in assuming the title. 

‘ The important question, however, and that 
involved in the former of the propositions above 
quoted, ie not the propriety of a name, so much 
as appropriateness of practice and truth of results. 
Whether the “‘school’’ should be designated pre- 
Raphaelite or post-Raphaelite, or, indeed, called a 
school at all, in the sense of being governed by 
intelligible and distinct principles, is not so 
necessary to be considered, as whether their works 
afford evidence of their having a perception of the 
true relation of Art to nature, and of their realis- 
ing that ption in their productions. The 
answer to be given to this question is the complete 
solution of the problem. Ton this question the 
author of “‘ Modern Painters’’ has not thought it 
incumbent upon him to enter. We have examined 
their pictures for the purpose of ascertaining their 
theoretical principles. All that we can find ex- 
pressive of intention is ugliness of form and con- 
strained action, combined with a ee 
niggled handling and a style of colouring in whic 
force alone, irrespective of subject and sentiment, 
is obtained by the common artifice of placing the 
primary colours and their complementaries ir 
immediate a. They defend their first 
peculiarity by pleading that they “‘ dare not improve 
God’s works.”” As if the creatures of this sin- 
polluted world, were 7 since they came 
fresh from their Maker’s hand. Admitting, how- 
ever, that nature were perfect and harmonious 
in every part, the question remains, do they 
study her intelligently? We believe they do 
not. They paint from nature as an idiot counts the 
strokes of a clock, as so many isolated units, 
without having any idea of tion. In the 
same intelligent spirit the hopeful school gives us 
an assemblage of dry, meagre, disjointed objects, 
without the smallest expression of relation either 
of sentiment or effect. They individualise strongly, 
but are totally devoid of the power to unite with 
this individuality the expression of a general 
whole, and thus fail to convey the spirit of their 
subject. Every form, near or remote, is 
elaborated with the same meclianical minuteness., 
This method of imitating Nature produces results 
which are wholly false ; Nature unites her separate 
elaborations by the nicest gradation of tint, tone, 
and force, into one broad and grand harmony. 
The imitations of her by the hopeful school have 
none of these qualities; they all strike the eye with 
the same force, and, consequently, all seem to be 
projected on the same vertical plane. While Nature 
is all grace, sweetness, and simplicity, the Pre- 
Raphaelites’ renderings are all constraint, harsh- 
ness, and affectation. Thus, even regarding the 
aim of Art as being a servile and mechanical 
imitation of nature, these pictures have no preten- 
sion to the title of works of Art. 

en, however, we consider what the true 
function of the artist is, what a grotesque and re- 
pulsive mockery do the productions of the hopeful 
school appear! Instead of skilfully-conducted in- 
cident, these “‘ young men”’ give us a microscopist’s 
copy of some trivial accessory, and for the pathos 
or the dignity of human emotion we are treated to 
a childish display of glaring pigments. This is 
not only false phi as but also depraved taste. 
Colour and form are the language in which the 
artist expresses his thoughts and feelings; they 
should, therefore, be made subservient to this as 
means to an end, and never be allowed to rise into 
such prominence as to become separate qualities 
apart from that end. Few things injure the works 
of acknowledged great masters more than this ob- 
trusion of mechanical qualities and secondary 
objects. It is a mere truism tosay that the mecha- 
nical should be subordinated to the mental, and 
accessories developed in the order of their esthetical 
relation, and not in that of their mere local con- 
tiguity, to the central idea of the work. Every 
one of the pictures exhibited by the so-called Pre- 
Raphaelites furnishes examples of the violation of 
this rule. 
_ Our space will not permit us to pursue this sub- 
ject further at present. We may, however, return 
to it at a future opportunity. 








But we cannot conclude these remarks on “ 
Raphaelitism ”’ without adverting to tg 
which it is written. Its author professes to beexceed- 
ingly susceptible of offence at any plainness of speech 
es towards him, or inadvertent disparagement 
of his dignity ; but seems singularly f 
of his own requirements in his treatment of others 
He uniformly imputes the worst motives in the 
strongest terms. Opinions which differ from his 
o- —e if mesa oe y are at most, errors of 
ju:lgment, are stigmatised as ‘“‘ falsehoods,” “ di 
falsehoods,” &c. ; whilst “ indolence, infidelity, 


sensuality, and shallow pride,” are the best nt 
to which he can pad as the eo of "whee 


generations of men. The author of “ Modern 
Painters ”’ has written works which advance rather 
high pretensions to a piety of more than o 
purity, and even in the pamphlet under notice 
expatiates with seeming unction on “taking the 
kingdom of Heaven by force.” We should be 
— b sien a istianity, - cannot re- 
rain from sugges’ a comparison of it with tha’ 
of Him who admonished his followers to do to 
others as they would have men do to them; and 
we even venture to recommend the consideration of 
how far charitable construction of motive and 
courteous language are essential to the character 
of a gentleman. 


—__——_ 


THE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


A CONSIDERABLE period has elapsed since we | 





first announced in our pages the formation of 
this institution as a central depot for all 
novelties in Science and Art, and a place to 
which all persons, native and foreign, might 
resort for intellectual gratification. In these 
days of progress, scarcely a month elapses with- 
out some new fact being established, or dis- 
covery made. Public taste is attracted by the 
beauty or curiosity of the subject, and has now 
been sufficiently awakened to the claims of 
science to seek its home for a higher class of 
SS ee elsewhere. In our 

etropolis, there is no want of public amuse- 
ments ; they abound on all sides, and in the most 
varied forms. In fact, the supply may be con- 
sidered as considerably over the demand. But 
a very small provision has been made for 
scientific recreation, combining therewith artistic 
ae as this Institution proposes to 
affo 

The Royal Charter having been granted to 
the Managing Committee, and all preliminary 
arrangements settled, the vacant site on the 
east side of Leicester Square has been secured 
for the erection of the new building, which will 
have a frontage of 120 feet. A better situation 
could scarcely have been chosen ; the buil 
will present many features of novelty an 
attractiveness in itself, the design being pic 
turesque in character, and excellently adapted 
to the purposes for which it is intended. 

These purposes, it may be briefly stated, are 
to exhibit and illustrate, in a popular form, 
discoveries in Science and Art; to extend the 
knowledge of useful and ingenious inventions; 
to promote and illustrate the application of 
science to the useful arts; to instruct, by 
courses of lectures in the various departments 
of science, illustrated by proper apparatus ; to 
exhibit select specimens of work in the fine 
and mechanical arts, manufactures, and handi- 
crafts,—showing their progress to completion 
in the hands of the artisan and mechanic; to 
display the productions of Nature and Art, both 
British and Foreign; to illustrate history, 
science, and literature, by pictorial views and 
representations, accompanied by music: and 
generally to extend and facilitate a greater 
knowledge and love of the arts and sciences on 
the part of the public. To carry these propo 
sitions into effect, it is intended to have, daily, 
two exhibitions. The morning exhibition 
be more ially devoted to scientific informa- 
tion, and that of the evening to artistic! enter- 
tainment, blended with instruction, scientific 
and literary. : 

The y~ ae of the Institution will be 
furnished with Working Models of ’ 
and specimens of Manufactures and the Fine 
Arts; and one leading object of the un 
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will be to obtain a complete series of the 
products of every staple manufacture in its 
successive processes, 8o as to create a National 
Museum of the Industrial Arts, presenting to 
the visitor at a single glance, a complete history 
of the most interesting and important arts of life. 

The lectures of the Institution will be of the 
best character, and the laboratory a reall 
efficient public working department, in which 
every description of chemical operation will be 
carried on, and means supplied for teaching the 
various branches of chemical science at moderate 
fees. It is also intended to afford similar in- 
struction in mining and engineering, and in the 
scientific principles of some of the most im- 
portant branches of national and foreign manu- 
facturing processes. The necessary apparatus 
of a costly kind for the efficient completion of 
these plans, it is intended to make available to 
other institutions on loan at moderate prices, 
and thus to spread the utility of the Panopticon 
considerably beyond its own walls. 

The advantage of an institution where a stu- 
dent may obtain not only instruction, but the 
use of apparatus of a costly kind, the want of 
which may prevent the prosecution of studies 
which might be of public benefit, need scarcely 
be insisted on, neither is it necessary to urge the 
importance of rendering recreation and amuse- 
ment productive of intellectual progress, and 
thus raising the moral tone of society. 

When the large sums of money constantly 
spent in London “sight-seeing” are taken into 
consideration (and which a moderate calcula- 
tion estimates at about 4,000,0002. annually), it 
must be obvious that a portion at least might be 
legitimately diverted to the cause of scientific 
and intellectual p For ourselves we 
hope well for all such institutions, and we feel 
that their foundation is among the healthiest 
“signs of the times.” 


—p——— 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


C. Stanfield, R.A., Painter. J. Cousen, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 73 im. by 1 ft. 34 in. 


Tr is altogether needless, at this date, to eulogise 
Mr. Stanfield as a painter of marine subjects; he 
is the Van der Velde of the English school in the 
truth and fidelity of his representations, while his 
pictures exhibit greater brilliancy and more vigour 
than those of the celebrated Dutch painter. 

The work here engraved is the original sketch 
in oils, from which the artist painted his large 
picture, for the Senior United Service Club, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1836. 
This great work is one of the finest productions of 
Mr. Stanfield: the main features of the sketch have 
been closely followed, but he has altered.a little 
the bearing of two or three of the vessels; and, if 
we recollect rightly, has filled in his canvas rather 
more to the right in the larger picture. 

The scene represents the centre of the combined 
fleet, at half-past two o’clock, about an hour and a 
half after Lord Nelson received his death-wound. 
The Victory, the ship which bore his lordship’s 
flag, after sustaining a heavy fire from four of the 
enemy’s vessels, is in the act of disengaging herself 
from the Re , 2 French seventy-four, at 
that time lashed alongside the Téméraire. a British 
ninety-eight, and at the moment the Fougueuz, 
another French seventy-four, became the ree of 
the latter. On the left of the spectator Lord 
Collingwood’s ship, the Royal Sovereign, with her 
prize, the Santa Anna, totally demasted, and the 
other ships of the lee division. On the right of 
the Victory is the Bucentaure, a French eighty 
= ship, commanded by Admiral Villeneuve, wi 

er main and mizen masts shot away; and the 
Santissima Trinidad, a Spanish four ; both 
ships unmanageable wrecks from the heav raking 
fire of the Victory, Neptune, Leviathan, &c. 

The composition of this sketch is most spirited ; 
the battle is described with the animation of one 
who is not unacquainted with the perils of naval 
warfare; while the painter’s hand and eye have 
marked it with a breadth of effect and a y of 
artistic science that cannot be s But, ex- 
cellent as it is, we would rather have seen hanging 
in its place the noble picture which succeeded it, 
and which, as now located, is visible only to a 
few ; such a work ought to be national property. 








PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS. 8. C, HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F, W. PAIRUOLT, F.8.A. 





CHERTSEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


“Come now toward Chertsey.” 
Richard the Third. 


Ne of the most 
pleasurable sen- 
sations of life, 
arises from the 
consciousness of 
spe " 
attachment, not 
only to the land 
we live in, but 
= to our own im- 
> mediate neigh- 
bourhood, We 
confess to the 
ion of a 
— organ of 
inhabitiveness ; and can sympathise with the 
cat, the beaver,—even with the crow, who 
a repairing his old ricketty nest to 
ilding a new one. “Exile!” has ever seemed 
to us the most fearful of all punishments; 
and the power to augment the enjoyments 
and endear the associations of “ home,” 
one of earth’s greatest blessings; but when 
that “home” is placed in a locality, where 
time and its memories sanctify the beauties of 
nature, and every walk or drive is suggestive of 
something which reca!s either history or legend, 
the interest increases daily, until we seem to 
claim actual acquaintance with those whom we 
can summon from amid the shadows of the 
So much has been done, so many scenes have 
been enacted, such numberless great men have 
lived and died —? pe small but mighty 
land, that every ground, so to say, 
aie coms end  oaphe 00 ome ina- 
tion to derive profitable instruction 
highways and byways in any shire of our 
island. : 





The county of Surrey, so closely connected 
with London, is rich to overflowing in all sorts 
of memories, both of and events; and 
the little quaint and quiet town of Chertsey, 
with its “grants,” and “fairs,” and “markets, 
—which, to judge by its usual state of sleepy 
tranquillity seem to be rather fanciful than 
real—that very discreet little town could tell 
of the gorgeous and gloomy past, as much as, or 

rhaps more than, many of its ancient ne h- 

urs within a day's drive of the Metropolis. 
Had the old Abbey stones (out of which, accord- 
ing to tradition, the walls of sundry of its now 
meek looking houses were raised)—had they but 
tongues, how they could discourse of gone-by 
years—when a visit to Chertsey was an under- 
taking; although now, the distance between the 
city and the town is just an hour. 

e hear as we enter our house (in Addlestone, 
one of its tributary villages) the curfew-bell, 
tolling as in “ the old times,” when people 
dared not “show” in the street after its last 

had sounded. The curfew has endured in 
spite of all “reforms”—at once @ relic and a 
reminder of ancient days, when it , as it 
does now, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, at 
eight of the evening. The worthy sexton first 
“rings up,” that is to say, raises the bell ; he 
then rings for a few minutes, and stops a little 
while; after which he tolls the number of the 
day of the month ; on the first day of the month, 
be stikes the bell once, and on the last day 
thirty or thirty-one times.° 





existed in Europe as ® necessary anguet oi 
when houses were of wood, 

ther in walled-towns It is even stated that 
Great, one of our most 








which comes in a 
Virginia Water, and 
its unmurmuring journey to the Thames. 

: has a branch railroad—our espe- 
cial own—from Me i with a station at the 
ambitious village of Addlestone. The railroad 
ow of the nature of the neighbourhood ; not 

by any means busy or boisterous, and having 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the pretty quiet 
town, a little low ‘looking terminus which 
seems as if it had no business there, and inclines 
to apologise for its intrusion; yet this absence 
of puff and noise on the part of the railroad, 
this intense quiet, is in admirable keopi 
with the present character of the peaceful 
locality ; the town lies low, the Thames, bright 
and full bosomed as it flows, is enriched on 
either side by the greenest and most verdant 
meadows. In the season you are certain to seo 
many contemplative beothens of the angle en- 

at their “idle ind ,” either along the 

or in unpicturesque boats which 
sleep lazily amongst rushes, until the first of June 
calls them from their rest. But to write more 
seriously, nowhere, within twenty miles of 
London (except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Richmond) does the bland and beau- 
tiful Thames appear more queenly, or swee 
with greater grace through its fertile domi- 
nions, than it does at Ch . It is, indeed, 
delightful to stand on the bridge in the glowing 
sunset of a summer evening, and turning from 
the green of the Shep 0 ’ 
look into the deep clear blue of the flowing 
river, while the murmur of the waters rushing 
through Laleham Lock, give a sort of Spirit 
music to the scene. On the right, as you leave 


Ch , the river bends y towards the 
double of Walton ; and to the left, it undu- 
lates smoothly along, having passed Runnymede 


and Staines, while the almost conical hill of St. 

Anne’s attracts attention by its abrupt and sin- 

endo gag when viewed from the vale of the 
es. 


Nor must we forget that, about a mile on the 
Walton side, from our favourite bridge, (Old 
Camden tells us so) are the “Cowey Stakes,” 
marking the spot where Cesar crossed the 
Tiere th f Surrey and Middl 

ere the o an esex 
as imagi wage wi A Irish brethren of Killar- 
ney, what legends would have grown out of 
this tradition; how often would the “noblest 
Roman of them all” have been seen by the pale 
moonlight leading his steed over the waters of 
the rapid river—how many would have borne 
testimony to the fact that Cassivelaunus himself 
had been heard during ore < a 
particular Midsummer night working at the 
defence which can still be traced beneath the blue 
waters of the Thames. What hosts of pale and 
ghastly spectres would have risen from those 
tranquil banks, and from the deepest hollows of 
the rushing current, and—like the Huns, who 
almost live on the inspired canvas of Kaulbach, 
—fought their last earthly battle, again, and 
again, in the Spirit-world, amid the stars! But 





have been, (and from whose lines y most pernons 
form their idea) is a from fact of private indi- 
ages frequently leaving sums of 


fire on the 


being of that class which when out of fashion is soonest 
eoudgnet to the melting-pot. Horace Walpole had one 
at Strawberry Hill; another is ved in Hone's 
“ Every-<day-book ;” and « third in Journal of the 
British A Association. 
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ours is no region of romance; even remnants of 
history, which gobeyond the commonest capacity, 
are rejected as dreams, or put aside as legends. 
But history has enough to tell to interest us 
all; and we may be satisfied with the abun- 
dant enjoyment we have in delicious rambles, 
through lanes and up the bills, along the fair 
river's banks, and among the many traditional 
ruins of ancient and beautiful Surrey. 

Never was desolation more complete than in 
the ruin of the Mitred Abbey of Chertsey ; 
hardly one stone remains above another to tell 
where this stately edifice—since the far-away 
year 664—grew and flourished, lording it with 
imperial sway over, not only the surrounding 
villages, but extending its paternal wings into 
Middlesex and even as far as London.* The 
abbey was of the Benedictine order, and founded, 
almost as soon as the Saxons were converted 
from Paganism, by Erkenwalde, afterwards 
Bishop of London ; but it was finished and 
chiefly endowed by Frithwald, Earl of Surrey.t 

The endowment prospered rarely ; the estab- 
lishment increased in the reputation of wealth 
and sanctity ; that it was “thickly populated” 
is certain, for when the abbey was sacked and 
burnt by the Danes, in the ninth century, the 
abbot, and ninety monks, were barbarously mur- 
dered by the invaders. 

Standing upon the site of their now obliterated 
cloisters and towers, their aisles and dormitories, 
eells and confessionals, seeing nothing but the 
dank, damp grass, and the tracings of the fish- 
ponds—stagnant pools in our day—it is almost 
impossible to realise the onslaught of these wild 
barberians ing for plunder, the earnest defence 
of men who fought (the monks of old could wield 
either sword or crozier) for life or death, the 
terrible destruction, the treasures and relics, and 
painted glass, and monuments, the plunder of 
the secret almerys,t the intoxicated triumph of 
these rude northern hordes let loose in our fair 
and lovely island; what scenes of savagery, 
where now the jackdaw builds, and the black- 
bird whistles, and the wild water-rat plays with 
her brood amongst the tangled weeds ! 

The fierce sea-kings being driven back to their 
frozen laud, King Edgar, willing to serve God 
after the fashion of his times, refounded the 
Abbey of Chertsey, dedi ting it to St. Peter, 
and vying with Pope Al er in augmenting 
its privileges and its wealth.§ 

Some of the abbots took great interest in 
home improvements, planting woods, conducting 
streams, enlarging ponds—building, now a mill, 
now a dove-cot, according to the wants of the 
abbey or their own fancies. Henry I. granted 
them permission to keep dogs, that, according 
to the old chronicle, they might take “hare, 
fox, and eats.” King John, in the first year of 
his reign, gave them ample confirmation of all 
their privileges which, it would seem, they had 
somewhat abused, for we find that the sovereign 
seized their manors of Egham and “ Torp” 
(Thorp)|| on account of a servant of the abbot’s 





i * Stowe, in his account of the ward of Queenhithe, says, 

There is one great messuage sometime belonging to the 
abbots of Chertsey, in Surrey; and was their home 
wherein they were lodged when they repayred to the Citie.” 

+ Sir Edward Coke tells us, that Saint Erkenwalde was 
& younger son ef Anna, king of the East Saxons, and was 
first Abbot of Chertsey (whieh he had founded) and after- 
1 Bishop of London. 

n the ancient Rites of Durham, frequent mention is 
made of the Almerys, for differeut punpesmse—" Within 
the Frater House door is a strong ambrie (almery) in the 
stone wall, where a great mazer, called a grace-cup, did 
stand, which did service to the monks every day, after 
Grace was said, to drink it round the table.” 

% Chertsey was one of the mitred abbies, whose head 
was also a baron or military tenant of the erown, holding 
his lands by barony. It was founded in the year 666 by 
Frithwald, the King of Mercia’s vieeroy for Surrey. He 
endowed it largely with nine hides of land well populated ; 
and shortly afterwards larger possessions, so that the 
monks increased. in worldly wealth, and obtained the 
Pope's confirmation of their ions. The Danes 
burnt their home and killed ninety of the monks: but 
Edward the Confessor reinstated them, and granted them 
Chertsey itself, Egham, Thorp, Chobham, and some 
adjacent ‘c+ so that they again waxed rich; at the 
eae William I. munificently confirmed all to them 
free any tax, and gave them entire jurisdiction over 
their landa, which were ratified by his 
Successors, who added many rich gifts; so that the abbey 
became one of the wealthiest and most werful in the 


country, remai in quiet 
— Son tp Tents ir m of its riehes until 
| In the parish of Thorpe are two pieces of land called 





having killed “ Hugh de Torp.” Oh, rare “ old 
times!” The abbot was mulcted in a heavy 
fine. Then, while Bartholomew de Winchester 
was abbot, from 1272, until 1307, during the 
reign of our first Edward, complaints were 
made to Pope Gregory X. that the posses- 
sions of the abbey were alienated to civilians 
and laymen, whereupon the pope issued a bull 
ordering such grants to be revoked. 

It is worthy of note, that the Chertsey 
monastery sheltered, for a time, the remains of 
the pious, but unfortunate, Henry VI. 


“ Poor key-cold figure of a Holy King, 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster.” 


and the reader of Shakespeare will recall the 
scene in which Richard meets the Lady Anne 
on her way to Chertsey with her husband's 
body. 
This poor king’s remains had @ claim to be 
well received by the monks of Chertsey Abbey, 
for he had granted to the abbot the privilege of 
holding a fair on St. Anne’s-hill, them called 
Mount Eldebury, on the feast of St. Anne’s (the 
26th of July) : the fair has changed its time and 
quarters as well as its patron, and is held in the 
town on the 6th of August, and called Black 
Cherry Fair. Manning, in his history of Surrey, 
says, that the tolls of this fair were taken by the 
abbot, and are now taken by the owner of the 
site of the Abbey House ; thus the memory of 
King Henry VI. is commemorated in the town of 
Chertsey to this day, by the sale of black 
cherries in the harvest month of August ! 
Centuries passed over those magnificent 
abbeys, whose ruins in many places add so 
much beauty to our fertile landscapes; they 
grew and grew, and added acre to acre, and 
stone to stone, and knowledge to knowledge ; 
but most they cherished the knowledge 
which blazed like a lamp under a bushel, and 
kept all but themselves in darkness; they 
preached no freedom in Christ to the Christian 
world, they abolished no serfdom, they taught 
no liberty, they enslaved even those who in 
their turn enslaved their “born thralls,”’ and 
saw no evil in it. Oh, rare old times! Better 
is it for us that the site of Chertsey Abbey 
should be searcely traceable now-a-days than 
that it should be as it was, with its proud 
pageants and pent-up learning !—Yet we have 
neither sympathy nor respect for that foul king, 
who, to serve his own carnal purposes, over- 
threw the very faith which had hallowed his 
throne. But he did not attack and storm the 
Abbey of Chertsey; as he did other religious 
houses. He came to them, this Eighth Harry, 
with a fair show of kindness, saying that “to the 
honour of God, and for the health of his soul, 
he pro and most nobly intended to 
refound the late Monastery, Priory, or Abbey of 
Bisham in Berks, and to incorporate and 
establish the Abbot and Convent of Chertsey, as 
Abbot and Convent of Bisham, and to endow 
them with all the Manors late belonging to 
Bisham.” How the then Abbot John Cordrey, 
and his brethren, must have shivered at the 
conditions; how they must have grieved at 
quitting their cherished home, their stews and 
fish-ponds, their rich meadows of Thorpe, over- 
looked by the woods of Eldebury hill, their 
nursing ground where their calves and young 
lambs were stowed in luxurious safety in the 
pleasant farin of Simple Marsh at Addlestone ! * 





“ great and little custom pieees” The former supplies six 
loads of made hay every year for the use of the queen’s 
deer in Windsor Park, to be ricked there; and Mr. 
Bennett, lord of the manor of Thorpe, and viear of the 
parish, delivers it regularly.. Ifthe crop of the great 
custom piece is insnfliaent to supply the quantity, it is 
made up from the little custom piece. In return, Mr. 
Bennett may claim an annual buck and a fawn or two, 
and the right of turning out four horses in Windsor Park; 
the latter claim is never exercised. This information 
has been courteously supplied to us by Mr. Bennett. 

* The farm of Simple Marsh was the endowment of the 
sacristan of the Abbey, and its high and healthy situation 
was doubtless appreciated by the monks, who must have 
suffered from the low and swampy situation of theirabbey. 
In 1614, Franeis Maurice, and Francis Philips had a grant 
of Simple Marsh; it came soon after into the possession of 
my Lord Castlemaine. There is a fine oak on the farm now, 
that could tell a tale of years long past, but there is not a 
tree in the forest so fine as the “ Crouch oak,” which 
once marked the boundary of Windsor forest, and beneath 
whose branches Wickiiff is said to have preached. 





But their star was setting, and th 
forced to comply with herd senditions? i 
“T ~ "ery terrible sentence. . 

“The abbot and convent of Chertsey, gi 
sell, grant and confirm, to the king their = ti 
and all manors belonging to them.” 

The total destruction of the Abbey must 
have amazed the whole country. An earthquake 
could hardly have obliterated it more entirely 
Aubrey, writing in the year 1673, says «of 
this great Abbey, scarce anything of the old 
building remains, except the out walls about 
it. Out of this ruin is built a ‘fair house,’ 
which is now in possession of Sir Nicholas 
Carew, master of the Buckhounds.” Dr. 
Stukeley’ alludes to this house, in a letter 
written in 1752; he speaks of the inveterate de- 
struction, and of “the gardener” carrying him 
through a “court” where he saw the remains of 
the church of the Abbey. He says the “east 
end reached up to an artificial mount along the 
garden wall; that mount and all the terraces of 
the pleasure garden, to the back front of the 
house, are entirely made up of the sacred 
rudera or rubbish of continual devastations. 
Bones of abbots, monks, and great person- 
ages, who were buried in large numbers in the 
church and cloisters which lay on the south 
side of the church, were spread thick all over 
the garden, so that one may pick up whole hands- 


Full of them every where amongst the garden stuff.” 


Brayley mentions in his pleasant History of 
Surrey, that this artificial mount, was levelled 
in 1810, and its materials employed to fill up a 
pond. Many human skulls and bones were 
found intermixed with the chalk and mortar 
of which it had been formed. Fragments of 
old tiles were alsofrequently found, and are still 
sometimes turned up. No trace even of the 
“ Abbey house” is left ; it was purchased in 1809 
by a stock-broker, who in the following year 
sold the materials—and so ends the great 
monastic history of Chertsey. Where are now 
its spiritualities in Surrey ‘—its temporalities in 
Berkshire and Hampshire }—its revenues of 
Stanwell, and rents of assize ‘—its spiritualities in 
Cardiganshire? Alas! alas! they have left no 
sign, except on the yellow parchment—of rare 
value to the antiquary. 

Those who desire, like ourselves, to investigate 
what tradition has sanctified, will do well to turn 
down a lane beyond Chertsey Church,* which 
leads directly to the Abbey bridge, and there 
amid tangled hedge rows and orchards, stands 
the fragment of an arch, partly built up, and 
so to say, disfigured by brick-work, and an old 
wall, both evidently portions of the Abbey. In 
the wall are a great number of what the people 
call “ black stones,” a geological formation, making 
them seem fused by fire. Layers of tiles were 
also inserted in this wall, and where the cement 
has dropped away they can be distinctly traced ; 
there is also an ivy, very aged indeed; it is so 
knotted and thick that it seems to grow through 
the stones, the soil has so evidently encroached 
on the wall that it is most probably rooted at the 
foundation. The pleasant market garden of Mr. 
Roake covers the actual ground on which the 
Abbey stood. The workmen frequently turn up 
broken tiles and human bones, and there is no 
doubt that by digging deeper much would be 
discovered that might elucidate the history of 
the past. At the fartherend of the market garden 





* Chertsey Church is of old foundation; the only 
external eons of antiquity are in the tower, which has 
remained through all changes, the upper part a 
repaired and heightened by bricks. Within, the o—_ 
is old, but has been altered to adapt it to the new _ 
with which it is conjoined. The body of the a ey 
being greatly decayed, and of too narrow dimensions 
the necessities of the parish, it was determined to — 
in 1906, but the expense beingconsiderably greater than 
architect's estimate, the tower and chancel were ineorpo- 
rated with the new work. Of the six bells contained = 
its tower one is said to have belonged to OT oe 
round its verge an inscription in early Eng v 
each an inch in height as follows :— 


“ Ora: mente: pia. pro: nobis: Virgo: Maria.” 


of the windows are fragments of stained glass, 
ya are none of the relics of antiquity — Y 
which give such acharm to many of our country chure > 
Close to the altar rails is a bas-relief by Flaxman -— - 
senting the Saviour raising the daughter of et oe 
a group of seven small figures treated in the simp! 
severe style of the sculptor. 
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a vault has been discovered which is of consider- 
able length and breadth; but the water rises so 
high in it (except after a long continuance of dry 
weather has sealed the land springs) that it is 
impossible to get to the end without wading. 
An enormous quantity of richly-coloured and 
decorated encaustic tiles have been found here ; 
some are preserved in our local museum. But 
the most interesting remains in this place are the 
“stews,” or fish-ponds, which run parallel to each 
other, like the bars ofa gridiron ; these ponds do 
not communicate one with the other, nor has the 
water any outlet: a little care and attention 
might make them valuable for their old pur- 
poses ; but they are deplorably neglected. Occa- 
sionally you see the fin of some huge fish, whose 
slow movement partakes of the character of 
the stagnant water he has inhabited for years; 
—who can tell how many ? 

“ The Abbey River,” as it is still called, travels 
slowly along its way, fertilising the meadows and 
imparting life and freshness to the placid scene. 
The denizens of Chertsey have planted orchards, 
and in a few instances gardens on its banks. 
One, the garden of Mr. Herring, is a model of 
neatness, almost concealed by its roses and 
carefully tended shrubs. We wandered from 
orchard to orchard, amid the trees and over the 
uneven ground; all was so still and lonely 
that it required the suggestions of an active 
imagination to believe it had ever been the 
scene of contention by flood and field. From 
the Abbey Bridge the richness of the meadow 
scenery is exceedingly refreshing, the grass is 
deep and verdant, as it cannot fail to be, lying 
so low, and fertilised by perpetual moisture. 

During their wide-spreading magnificence, 
the abbots of Chertsey, erected a picturesque 
chapel, on the lovely hill of St. Anne: this was 
done somewhat about the year 1334. Orleton, 
Bishop of Winchester, granted an indulgence of 
forty days, to such persons as should repair to, 
and contribute to the fabric and its ornaments, 

There is nowhere a more delightful road, than 
that which leads from the “Golden Grove,” 
rendered picturesque by its old tree,* the planta- 
tions of Monksgrove on one side, and those 
of the once residence of Charles James Fox 
on the other. The road is perfectly em- 
bowered, and so close is the foliage that you 
have no idea of the beautiful view which awaits 
you, until leaving the statesman’s house to the 
left, you pass through a sort of wicket gate on 
the right, and follow a foot-path to where twot 
magnificent trees crown the hill; it is wisest to 
wait until passing along the level ridge, you 
arrive at the “view point,” and there, spread 
around you is such a panorama as England 
only can show, and show against the world for 
its extreme richness.t On the left is Cooper's Hill, 
which Denham, that high-priest of “Local 
poetry,” long ago made famous; in the bend 
just where it meets the plain, you see the 
towers of Windsor Castle; there is Harrow Hill, 
the sun shining brightly on its tall church ; a deep 
pall hovers over London, but you can see the 
dome of St. Paul’s looming through the mist ; 
nay, we have heard of those who have told the 
hour of the day upon its broad-faced clock, 
with the assistance of a good glass. How 
beautifully the Thames winds ! Ay! there is the 
grand stand at Epsom, and there Twickenham, 
delicious soft, balmy Twickenham ; and Rich- 
mond Hill—a very queen of beauty ! 








* The little inn is somewhat romantically styled the 
“ Golden Grove ;” before it is a large tree, the branches of 
which spread Inxuriantly at about eight feet from the 
ground, and support a railed platform, fitted round the 
central stem, upon which are a table and seats, embosomed 
among the leaves and branches, the ascent being by a 
flight of steps. 

+ There were originally four; we remember three, but 
two have been lately destroyed. 

t St. Anne's Hill, anciently called Eldbury or Oldbury 
Hill, has on its top visible traces of an encam = 
There is a group of trees on its summit near whic ¥: 
a small chapel dedicated to St. Anne, of which a few 
stones are now all that remains. They are shown in our 














































































Yonder, beyond the valley, are Foxes Hills | at Staines, and in i 
! ry, " as you turn, th 
crowned with lofty pines—and that is the church Cooper's Hill; Lalchess wemeeneendias a tribute 
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“THE NUN'S WELL.” 





at your feet, and there is no end to the villages | and mansions—the parks, and cottages like 








“THE GOLDEN GROVE.” 


snow-drops in a parterre, and church spires more | than we can number ; while close behind us are 





cut. It isa spot which attracts all lovers of nature by 
the beauty of the view. Cowley, ina letterdated May 21, 
1665, says, “ methinks. you and_J_and the Dean (Dean 
Spratt) might be very merry upon St. Anne's Hitt—¥ ou 
might very conveniently come hither by way of a 
Town, lying there one night.” A curious instance of t | 
badness of roads and inconvenience of travelling in those 
days, Hampton being but thirteen miles from London, | 
and Chertsey only twenty. 
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the stones, piled thickly one on the other,—the 
only relics of the holy Chapel of St. Anne.* 

ow grandly the promontory of St. George's 
Hill stands out —sheltering Weybridge, and 
forming a beautiful back-ground to Byfleet and 
the banks of the Way; not forgetting its 
ruins—a Roman encampment of two thousand 
years ago, and its modern ornaments of rare 
trees, of which a generous nobleman has 
made common property, to be enjoyed daily 
by all who choose. At the foot of this 
richly planted hill, is the beautiful park 
of Oatlands—on the eve of becoming an as- 
semblage of villagrounds. How pleasant to 
feel that we can account, by our own knowledge 
of that glowing mount, for all the shades formed 
by the hills and hollows, aud different growths 
of trees in the depths or heights of “the 
encampment,” which forms the delight of many 
a ‘toilsome antiquary. Beyond are the more 
distant eminences of the North Downs, and a 
tract of country extending into Kent. But we 
have not yet explored the beauties of this our | 
own hill of Chertsey; truly, to do so would 
take a day as long as that of its own black cherry | 
fair. 

A path to the left, among the fern and heather, | 
leads to a well famed for its healing properties— | 
it is called the Nun's Well ;+ even now, the pea- 
sants believe that its waters are acure for diseases | 
of the eye; the path is steep and dangerous, | 
and it is far pleasanter to walk round the brow of | 
the hill and overlook the dense wood which con- | 
ceals the well, fringing the meadows of Thorpe, | 
than to seek its tangled hiding-place in the dell. | 
The monks of old would be sorely perplexed if | 
they could arise, to account for the long line of | 
smoke which marks the passage of the different | 
trains along their railroads. But we turn | 
from them to enjoy a ramble round the brow of 
St. Anne’s Hill; the coppice which clothes 
the descent into the valley, is so thick, that 
though it is intersected by many paths, you 
might lose yourself halfadozen times within 
an hour; if it be evening, the nightingales in the 
thickets of Monksgrove have commenced their 
chorus, and the town of Chertsey, down below, 
is seen to its full extent, its church tower toned 
into beauty by the rich light of the setting sun, 
while through the trees and holly thickets you 
obtain glimpses of the Guildford and Leather- | 
head hills, so softly blue, that they meet and | 
mingle with the sky. 

Those who feel no interest in monkish | 
chronicles, may reverence St. Anne's Hill, because 
of its having been the favourite residence of 
Charles James Fox, the contemporary of Pitt 
and Burke and Sheridan and Grattan, at a | 
period when men felt strongly and spoke 
eloquently. The site of the house on the south- 
eastern side of the hill, is extremely beautiful, 
and it is much regretted in the neighbourhood 
that it finds so little favour in the heart of its 
present noble proprietor. The grounds are laid 
out with much taste; there is a noble cedar 
planted by Mrs. Fox, when only the size of a 
wand. The statesman’s widow survived her 
husband more than thirty-six years, but never 
outlived her friends or her faculties. There is 
a temple dedicated to Friendship, which was 
erected to perpetuate the coming of age of one 
of the late Lords Holland ; on a pedestal orna- 
mented by a vase, are inscribed some verses by 
General Fitzpatrick ; another placed by Mrs. 
Fox to mark a favourite spot where Mr. Fox 
loved to muse, is enriched by a quotation from 











*In Chertsey Church is a black marble tablet to 
Laurence Tomson, buried there, and one of the earliest 
translators of the New Testament into our language, of 
which two editions were published in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He resided during the last twenty years of 
his life at Laleham, and died in 1608. Antony Wood 
speaks of his being a great logician and philosopher, and 
states that a report was then current at Chertsey that he 
butlt the house which now stands on the top of St. Anne’s 
hill, out of the ruins of St. Anne’s Chapel, and on the very 





spot where that chapel stood, having a prospect into 
several counties; if 80, these stones =a, probably, the 
relics of 8t. Anne's Chapel and Laurence Tomson’s house. | 

t The spring, called the “ Nun's Well,” once used medi- 
cinally, and which rarely freezes, is lined with stone, and 
is almost hidden with the vegetation which flourishes 
thickly around it. It is on the north side of the declivity, 
and on the east is another spring formerly celebrated for 
its virtues. It is in a wood called “ Monk's Grove.” 





the “ Flower and the Leaf,” concluded by two drawn there at “feast times,” to see how they 
graceful stanzas— all — in their new dresses. She certainly | 
“ Cheerful in this sequestered bower, retain er sympathy with the yo 
From all the ee of life removed —_— young, and = | 
Here Fox enjoyed his Re 
evening hour pe 
In converse with the 
friends he loved. 


And here these lines he 
oft would quote, 
Pleased from his fa- 
vourite poet's lay, 
When challenged by the 
warbler’s note 
That breathed a song 
from every spray.” 


At the bottom ot 
the gardenisa grotto, J 
which must have once 
possessed many at- 
tractions, and above , 
it, there is a pretty : 
little quaint chamber 
that was used as a 
tea-room, when, ac- 








cording tothe custom | 
of the time, the ! yj 
English drank tea by i ha 
daylight ; it is adorn- HL ES 

ed by painted glass - : WEEE! | 










windows; there are —— ey ARIE TS waive | 
rtraits of the wi = TA > a 

Prince of Wales, and Ki ~~ <i oD) | | | | . Hb 

Mr. Fox, when both we r ( ie ——s | 

were looking their 2 ee A OS SEI ~ Dy —_- = | 


best, and the balcony 
in front commands a 
delicious view of the 
surrounding country. 

The peasantry are still loud in their praise of | away the feelings and habits of old age with a 
“Madam Fox;” and some remember with | determined hand, for, it is said, when she was 


—- 


GATE OF FOX's HOUSE. \| 





SUMMER HOUSE IN FOX'’S GARDEN. TEMPLE OF FRIENDSHIP. 





eighty she took lessons on the harp. The 


gratitude the education they received at her 
| present generation remember personally nothing 


school, and love to tell how the old lady was 
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of the great statesman ; he has become history 
to us, and we must look to history, garbled as 
it always is, and always will be, by the opinions 
and feelings ofits writers, to determine the position 
of Charles James Fox in the annals of his country. 
Those who were admitted to his society have 
written with enthusiasm of his social qualities, 
and bestow equal praise on his brilliant talents, 
his affability of manner, and the generosity of 
his disposition. He was the third son of Henry 
Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, and his mother 
was the eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke 
of Richmond, and consequently great-grand- 
daughter to Charles II.; the maternal descent 
is one of blotted royalty, of which a man like 
Fox, could not have been proud. His academic 
course was unmarked by any of those honours 
of which Oxford men are so ambitious, and yet, 
like his great rival, William Pitt, he became a 
statesman before he was of age. 

At St. Anne’s Hill he enjoyed as many in- 
tervals of repose and tranquillity as could fall 
to a statesman’s lot; in the time of wars and 
tumults, how he must have luxuriated in its 
delicious quiet, surrounded by friends who 
dearly loved him; and swayed only for good 
by the wife who (although it is known 
that her early intimacy with him was such as 
prevented her general recognition in society) 
according to the evidence of all who knew her, 
was the minister only to his better thoughts and 
nobler ambitions, and who weaned him from 
nearly all the follies and vices which stained his 
youth and earlier manhood. Various causes 
led to his death, before age had added infirmities 
to disease. He died at Chiswick House, and his 
last words addressed to Mrs. Fox were, “I die 
happy.” It is said he wished to be buried at 
Chertsey, but his remains were interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The brilliant Sheridan pronounced so elegant 
an eulogium on his character, that it is pleasant 
to think of it in those shades where, as we have 





said, he so often sought and found repose : 
“When Mr. Fox ceased to live, the cause of 
private honour and friendship lost its highest 
glory, public liberty its most undaunted cham- 
pion, and general humanity its most active 
and ardent assertor. In him was united the 
most amiable disposition with the most firm and 
resolute spirit; the mildest manners, with the 
most exalted mind. With regard to that great 
man, it might, indeed, be well said, that in him 
the bravest heart and most exalted mind sat 
upon the seat of gentleness.” 

There is, at all events, an imaginary pleasure 
in turning from the wearing out turmoil of a 
statesman’s life, to what the world believes the 
tranquil dreams of a poet's existence. But there 
are few things the worldling so little under- 
stands as literary industry, or so little sympathises 
with as literary care. We have no inclination 
to over-rate either its toils or its pleasures, and 
perhaps no life is more abundantly supplied 
with both. Its toils must be evident to any who 
have noted the increasing literary labour, which 
is necessary to produce the ordinary sources of 
comforts; but its high and holy enjoyments 
are not so apparent; they are so different 
from those of almost all others as not to be 
easily explained or understood ; but above all | 
other gifts, the marvellous gift of poesy is a | 
distinction conferred by the Almighty, and | 
should be acknowledged and treasured as such. 
We know little of a poet's studies except by | 
their imperishable produce, and it is a common | 
but ill-founded prejudice to imagine regularity or | 
diligence incompatible with high genius. Genius | 
is neither above law, nor opposed to it; but as | 
many have a poetic taste and temperament with- 
out the inspiration, the world is apt to mistake the | 
eccentricity of the pretender for the outward and 
visible sign of genius. Whether or not the poet of 
the Porch-house of Cher had the actual poetic | 
fire we do not venture to determine. Abraham | 
Cowley takes a prominent position amongst the | 

oets of our land, andthe eventful timesin which 
1¢ lived, and his participation in their tumults 
give him additional interest in all the relations 
of his anxious and not overliappy life:—H is 
recorded of him that he became a poet in conse- 
quence of reading the Faery Queene, which 
chance threw in his way, while yet a child. In 











allusion to this, Dr. Johnson gave his well-known 
definition of genius—“ A mind of large general 


powers, accidentally 
determined to some 
particular direction.” 
We had almost dared 
to say this is rather 
the definition of a 
philosopher than of 
one who compre- 
hended the spiritual- 
ity of a marvellous 
gift. Abraham Cowley 
—the posthumous 
son of a London gro- 
cer—owed much to 
his mother, She, by 
her exertions, pro- 
cured him a classical 
education at West- 
minster School. She 
lived tosee him loved, 
honoured, and great, 
and what was better 
still, and more un- 
common, grateful. 


At the age of fifteen he 





ship in Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1636, and 
there took his degree ; but was ejected by the 
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, ) Parliament, and thence removed to Oxford. 
published a volume called “ Poetic Blossoms,” Shortly after, he followed the Queen Henrietta 
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which he aftewards described as “ commendable Iban 
extravagancies in a boy.” He obtained ascholar- | and was employed in the court of the exiles in 
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to the Earl of St. Albans, 
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the most confidential capacity. 
returned to England, and was immediately 
arrested as a suspected spy. He submitted 
quietly—the royalists thought too quietly—to 
the dominion of the Protector, but his whole 
life proved that he was no traitor, At the 
Restoration, that great national disappointment, 
his claims upon the ungrateful monarch were 
met by a taunt and a false insinuation—he was 
told that his pardon was his reward! Wood 


said, “he lost the place by certain enemies of | 


the Muses;” certain “friends of the Muses,” 


however, procured for him the lease of the | 


Porch-house and farm at Chertsey, held under 
the Queen, and the great desire of his life— 
solitude—was obtained. 

The place still seems a meet dwelling for a poet, 
and is, perhaps, even more attractive to strangers 
than St. Anne’s Hill. The porch, which caused 
his residence to be called “The Porch-house,” 
was taken down during the last century by the 
father of its present proprietor, the Rev. John 
Crosby Clarke, and the house is now known as 
“Cowley House.”* It is situated near the bridge 
which crosses a narrow and rapid stream, in a 
lonely part of Guildford Street; a latticed window 
which overhangs the road is the window of the 
room in which the Poet expired; on the out- 
side’wall Mr. Clarke has recorded his reason for 
removing the porch. “The porch of this house, 
which projected ten feet into the highway, was 
taken down in the year 1786, for the safety and 
accommodation of the public.” 

“ Here the last accents flowed from Cowley’s tongue.” 


The appearance of the house from Guildford 
Street, is no index to its size or con- 
veniences.t You enter by a sidegate, and the 
new front of the dwelling is that of a comfortable 
and gentlemanly home; the old part it is said 
was built in the reign of James the First, and 
what remains is sufficiently quaint to bear out 
the legend ; the old and new are much mingled, 
and the modern part consists of one or two bed 
rooms, a large dining room, and a drawing room, 
commanding a delicious garden view, the 
meanderings of the stream, and a long tract of 
luxuriant meadows, terminated by the high and 
richly timbered ground of St. Anne’s Hill A 
portion of the old stairway is preserved, the 
wood is not as has been stated oak, but sweet 
chestnut. One of the rooms is panelled with 


oak, and Cowley’s study is a small closet-like | 


chamber, the 
Anne's Hill.t 


window looking towards St. 
It is never difficult to imagine a 


poet in a small chamber, particularly when his | and the worthless king 


mind may imbibe inspiration from so rich, and 


lovely a landscape. Beside the group of trees, | 


beneath whose shadow the poet frequently sat, 
there is a horse chestnut of such exceeding size 
and beauty, that it is worthy a pilgrimage, and 


mingled feelings of reverence and affection.§ 


* The large outer porch of Cowley’s house had chambers 
above it, and beneath the window in front a tablet was 
affixed, upon which was inscribed the epitaph “ upon the 
living author” which Cowley had written for himself, 
whilst living in retirement here, commencing 

“ Hic, O Viator, sub lare parvulo, 
Couleius hic est conditus hic jacet.” 
It is represented in its original condition in the two views 
we have engraved. 

t Some additional rooms have been added to the house 
by the same occupant, who has, however, religiously pre- 
served all the old rooms, which still exhibit the “ fittings ” 
that existed in Cowley’s time. The bed-chambers are 
wainscotted with oaken panels. The staircase is a very 
solid structure, with ornamental balusters, leading toward 
the small study in which the poet wrote,—a little back 
room, about five feet wide, looking upon the garden. 
It may be distinguished in our back view of the house, b 
a figure placed at the window. Cowley ended his life in 
this house, at the early age of forty-nine. 

} The father of the present proprietor was Chamberlain of 
London, and greatly beloved and respected in Chertsey. 
It is a happiness to be able to record also how much Mr. 
Clarke deserves the gratitude of the dwellers in our little 
town. During the late visitation of the cholera, his 
attention was drawn to the crowded state of the church- 


yard, and he not only made a grant of a piece of land to | 
the parish as a cemetery, but has been at the sole expense | 
of enclosing it, and erecting the necessary buildings for | friend.” di 

| a“ friend,” di 
too late, and had drunk so deep, that they both lay out in | 


the purposes of interment. 

% There is also in the garden a walnut-tree of which 
the history is curious. When Mr. Clarke was sheriff of 
London, it was a custom for the out-going sheriff to present 
to the in-coming sheriff, when he transferred to his custody 
the prisoners in Newgate, a bag of walnuts: one of these 
walnuts Mr. ayn pen in the garden, of which it is 
how—more than half a century having passed—the pride. 





In 1656 he | 








Here then amid such tranquil scenes, and such 
placid beauty, the “ melancholy Cowley,” passed 
the later days of his anxious existence; here we 
may fancy him receiving Evelyn and 
Denham, the poets and men of letters 
of his troubled day, who found the 
disappointments of courtly life, more 
than their philosophy could endure. 

Here, his friendly biographer, Doctor 
Spratt, cheered his lonely hours. 

Cowley was one of those fortunate 
bards who obtain fame and honour 
during life. His learning was deep, his 
reading extensive, his acquaintance 
with mankind large. “To him” 
says Denham in his famous elegy.— 

“ To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own.” 
His biographer adds, “There was 
nothing affected or singular in his 
habit, or person, or gesture; he un- 
derstood the forms of good breeding 
enough to practise them without bur 


| dening himself or others.” This indeed 


is the perfection of good breeding and 
good sense. 

Having obtained, as we have said, 
the Porch. house at Chertsey, his mind 
dwelt with pleasure—a philosophic 
pleasure—upon the hereafter, which 
he hoped for in this life of tran- 
quillity, and the silent labour he so 
dearly loved ; but he was destined to 
prove the reality of his own poesy— 

“ Oh life, thou Nothing's younger brother, 

So like that one might take one for the 
other.” 

The career of Abraham Cowley was 
never sullied by vice,* he was 
loyal without being servile, and 
at once, modest, independent and 
sincere. His character is eloquently 
drawn by Doctor Spratt. “He 


“The muses oft in lands of vision play:” 
but the fact that he died at Chertsey, as much 
| respected as a man, as he was admired as a poet, 


STAIRCASE—COWLEY'S HOUSE. 


governed his passions with great moderation, his | is certain, and his house is often visited by 


virtues were never troublesome or uneasy to any, 
whatever he disliked in 

others he only corrected 

by the silent reproof of 

a better practice.” 

He died at Chertsey 
on the 28th of July 
1667,+ and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. 
A throng of nobles fol- 
lowed him to his grave, 


who had deserted him, 
is reported to have said, 


| that Mr. Cowley had 


not left a better man 


no lover of nature could look upon it without | behind hin in Maghend. 


It is said the body 
of Cowley was removed 
from Chertsey by water, 
thus making the Thames 
he loved so well, the 
high-way to his grave; 
there is something 
highly poetic in this 
idea of a funeral, so still 
and solemn, with the 
oars dropping noise- 
lessly in the blue water. 
Pope in allusion to it, 
says 
“ What tears the river shed, 

When the sad pomp along 
his banks was led ;” 
which rather inclines 
us to the belief, that in 
this, as in many other in- 
stances, the poetic read- 
ing is not the true one, 


* Brayley in his History of Surrey, states that Cowley 
accompanied by his friend Dean Spratt, having been to see 
not set out for his walk home until it was 





the fields all night; this gave Cowley the fever that 
carried him off. Brayley’s authority for this slander, 


(which is not borne out by the poet's previous course | 


of life), is “ Spence’s Anecdotes.” 

+ On comparing dates, it is evident that Cowley could 
not have enjoyed his retirement more than between two 
and three years. 


| strangers, who are permitted to see his favourite 


TREES ON ST. ANNE'S HILL. 


haunts by the kindness of its proprietor who 
honours the spot so hallowed by memories of 
“the melancholy Cowley :”—he who considered 
and described “ business ” as— 


“ The contradiction to his fate,” 


But we must postpone our farther rambles for 
the present. 
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WANDERINGS 
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spectacle which, to us who have seen it, must 

ever appear a gorgeous dream; to those to 

whom we may hereafter recount its splendours, 

| @ fable. The last shout of the assembled 

|  multitude—that shout to which the whole enor- 

mous fabric vibrated— has died away, and over 

the Great Exhibition is already drawn the 
curtain of the Past. 

The observations of a mere wanderer in 

the Crystal Palace naturally terminated with 


|| 
! Ovr eyes have seen the last of that wondrous 


the public exhibition ; I must, therefore, beg 


| you to recollect that what follows refers solel 


| of October. 

The good sense of the Commissioners had 

| disregarded all suggestions of pomp or cere- 

| monial at the close. The feelings of the people 

| were left to their own natural and spontaneous 
expression, and no studied demonstration could 
have been half so impressive as that which 
their own instincts prompted. For what com- 
bination of the most skilful music could equal 
the chorus which burst from all lips,—what 
eloquence could say so much as that far-resound- 
ing cheer which came from the depths of every 
heart? We will not spoil such an impres- 
sion by attempting toanalyse all of that inarti- 
culate sound shout ; but amidst the throng of | 
emotions to which it gave vent, the strongest 
was a sort of wondering joy and gratitude. | 
And assuredly with reason. For what ever | 
equalled the felicity of this undertaking? | 
Among all the evils that it was to bring 
upon us, plague, pestilence, and famine, 
tumult in our streets, disorder in our 
houses, disasters of all kinds, which has fallen 
upon us? Yet no one can say that some of | 
these were not reasonably to be apprehended. 
And how many lesser accidents might easily | 
have occurred to damp the general pleasure,—a | 
fall from the gallery, an entanglement with the | 
machinery—things which occur every day in | 
situations of far less crowding and danger. 

But it seems that nothing was to throw a 
moment’s shade over the universal satisfaction. 
Even the weather was extraordinary, and the 
wet and gloomy climate of London seemed to 
have changed its character. With few inter- 
missions, the summer has been warm and dry, 
and the closing day was such an eleventh of 
October as few can remember. 

I have already spoken of the Exhibition as a | 
great test applied to the character and civilisa- | 
tion of the English people—meaning by civili- | 
sation, not so much perfection in those material | 
products which it was the ostensible purpose of | 
the institution to display, as the moral and intel- | 
lectual qualities which command respect and con- | 
fidence, and raise the entire standard and signifi- | 
cancy of human life. If those who applied this test | 
have reason to congratulate themselves on their | 
wise and generous confidence, the people have a 
right toall the satisfaction of a just and noble pride, 
at having come so triumphantly out of the trial. 
In no age of the world, and in no country, did 
brute force ever so completely sink into the | 
back ground, and reason, humanity, and honour, 
acquire so striking an ascendancy. ‘So complete, 
indeed, was this eclipse of the hitherto prepon- 
derant element of force, that people forgot even 
to fear it; and the presence of congregated thou- 
sands did not alarm the feeblest. I know no 
higher test of civilisation than this; that a | 
woman, neither of robust health nor intrepid 
spirits, could, without a moment's hesitation, go | 
alone into the midst of 100,000 people of every | 
class ; certain of civility, order, decorum, and 
if it were needed, protection. If the reign of | 
Brian Boru was illustrious for the safety in 
which the maiden, with her staff and ring of | 
gold, could traverse the green isle, it is surely | 
one of the glories of our Sovereign Mistress 
that, in her reign, the weakest of her subjects 
were protected by-public_gpinion and public | 
morality ; and that infancy and old age, the | 
timid girl, or the delicate invalid, could venture | 
without a fear or a scruple into the midst of | 





| to the last publie day,— Saturday, the 11 nd | the just instincts of the people, the small 


'and interesting part of the statistics of this 


| explain, the strange and universal attraction 
exercised by Precious Stones! an attraction con- 
| fined to no nation or class, rich or poor, edu- 
| cated or uneducated, wise or foolish. When 


‘they represent so much money; for a packet | 


| improvers say this folly is to vanish before 





the largest and most miscellaneous crowd ever 
collected under one roof. 

And who shall say how much of this glory is 
due to the Royal Lady herself! The pe 
calmness and naturalness with which the Queen, 
from the first, moved among the lowlier of her 
subjects, neither shrinking from them, nor 
seeming as if it were an effort of courage to 
trust herself and her children in the midst of 
them, must have had a highly civilising effect 
upon many who want only to be trusted and 
respected, in order to make them worthy of 
trust and respect. The Queen had the magna- 
nimity to treat her labouring subjects like 
' gentlemen; and they have taken care not to 
| forfeit the character she ascribed to them. 

I cannot help regarding as another proof of 





| response made tothe vehementappeals addressed 
to them, to urge the government to preserve 

the Crystal Palace. Nothing is so injudicious 

as to drain things to the dregs. Those who 
| have beheld the youthful beauty in the pride of 
| her loveliness, should see her no more, if they 
| wish to retain a vivid impression of all that 
| dazzled and enchanted them. Features faded 
| and altered by time perplex and confuse the 
| brilliant image which would have remained 
| distinctly painted on the memory. I can 
| conceive no use to which the Crystal Palace 
| could be applied, that would not be painful to 
| those who had seen it in its glory; or that would 
| convey any notion whatever of its past splendour 
and interest, to those who had not. So far as I 
have observed, the people, with all their admi- 
ration, and all their regret, yet feel this, and 
have therefore taken no active measures for its 
preservation. 

I insist the more willingly on the great social 
and moral effect of the Exhibition, because I am 
less sanguine than many as to its influence on 
| the national taste. No one, I think, who has 
listened attentively to the remarks of the 
crowd, and observed what especially called 
forth the admiration, can be very confident 
of the success of the Exhibition as an instru- 
ment of esthetic culture. An authentic record 
of what the people admired would be a curious 


wonderful assemblage of men and things. I 
have often listened to their suggestions and re- 
commendations to each other, as to what was 
worth seeing. Generally, it seemed to me it was 
something strange. They seemed to be more 
attracted by some incidental peculiarity of an 
object, than by either its beauty or its utility. 
This predominance of the appetite for what ex- 
cites wonder, is always, (need I say it !) strongest 
in the women, but it is common to all masses. 
The most interesting class of visitors are les 
hommes spéciaux ; men who really go to stud 
what relates to their own particular handicraft 
or art. They are easily known by the earnest 


which the i of Art are re 
garded by the many, can hardly believe in any 
real and diffused taste for sculpture, or any 
| a yp of it as Art, the people of 

gland or France. The only ity that 
seems to strike them is, generally, exact re- 
presentation of some trivial —a veil, 
the coil of a rope, or the curl of a wig. Tho 
truth is, their education and pursuits naturally 
lead them to a lively sympathy with the industry 
that conquers technical difficulties ; and not at 
all, with the genius that embodies a poetical 
Idea. There is, however, a vast deal of this 
preference of the curious over the beautiful, in 
the rich vulgar as well as the poor; as the 
admiration of the Veiled Lady abundantly 


proves, 

As to the to result to the Art of Sculp 
ture, it would be absurd to hope much, from 
the display of works, many of which are more 
calculated to mislead, than to form, the taste ; 
unless indeed—which is possible—it be neces- 
sary to educate the wholly untaught eye, thro 
unperfect models, up to perfect. The apprecia- 
tion of the products of the great age of Greek 
Art (which England has the inestimable privilege 
of possessing) being the test, how much of Art 
education must be passed through before that 
is arrived at! Those who have arrived at it are 
counted by tens, if not by units. 

Perhaps, however, the first thing is, to 
familiarise the eye to pure form, and to attempts, 
more or less successful, at ideal types. If so, 
all is well; and let us thank the Gods and 
the Commissioners for what they have given 
us. But I must be permitted to doubt whether 
collections of casts of the finest statues in the 
world, multiplied throughout the country, would 
not do more for sculpture than a whole Crystal 
Palace full of modern statues. The one pedi 
ment of the Parthenon, whose imperfect but 
divine remains are before our eyes, contains 
elements of a higher Art-culture than any 
succeeding age bas attained to. 

With regard to the influence on the arta of 
Ornamentation, I am more sanguine. I see with 
great satisfaction the surprise of English work- 
men at effects to which they were strangers, 
and the success of which can perfectly 
appreciate. In some cases the first impression 
has been one of great discouragement. A 
turner and wood-carver told one from whom I 
had it, that the moment he saw the French 
works of that kind, he said, “We are done 
for ever.” But Englishmen are not apt to 
give up in despair, and this feeling will soon 
give place to energetic emulation. In this 
ease, indeed, it was quite misplaced. The 
specimens of English wood-carving are very 
numerous, varied in style, and some of them 
of first-rate excellence. Warwick has evi- 
dently formed a school of this beautiful art. 
Mr. Batchford’s Kestrell and Butcherbird is 








look which seems to dissect the object of their 

attention, varied by an occasional expression of | 

approbation or the contrary. 
Has any body explained, or can any body | 


one observes, and feels, the potent fascination 
of these small bits of sparkling stone, one is | 
half tempted to give into the dreams of Rosi- | 
crusians, and the theories of Alchemists. For 
what is the charm? It cannot be simply that 


of 10001, bank notes does that much more 
precisely ; nor is it their beauty ; for there are 
innumerable things more beautiful than they. 
But diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and all those 
rich products of nature’s elaboratory, seem to | 


draw not only the eyes, but the very hearts | 
of men by a mysterious force. The world: 


their teachings. It may be so. At present | 
the Great Exhibition, not a bad test of popular | 
inclinations, gives no indication of their decline. 
Another problem which I should like to see) 
explained is, the intense eagerness of the people 
to st the-Austro-Italian statues. An attentive 
frequenter of the British Museum or the Louvre, 
who has watched the listless indifference with 


unquestionably the most consummate specimen 
of delicate and yet spirited representation of 
nature in the Exhibition. Indeed it is difficult 
to see how Art can go beyond it, within the 
limits the artist has assigned to himself. It ia 
as real, as living, as Mr. Hancock’s animated and 
picturesque hawking scene. Mr, Jordan's 
groug of dead game is wonderful as machine 


' carving, and is better composed than on the 


French buffet. Mr. King, of Whitehaven, 
has a very successful cabinet composed of 


| oak, of three shades, by the skilful employment 
| of which he has produced excellent effects 


of relief and perspective. The inlaid figures 
are somewhat stiff and awkward, but the 
general result is im accordance with the 
best models, and shows a true feeling of 
the material in which he works. mpeg to 
it is a very chaste and elegant bookcase by 


| Freeman of Norwich. The most singular pro- 
| duction of the kind, however, is the Jersey 
sideboard, which pleases the antiquarian eye 


by its exact reproduction of the style of a ruder 
age. King John and his barons might almost 
have been carved by a contemporary workman ; 
and, together with an antique rudeness of form, 
display the earnest individuality which is no 
longer attainable under the reign of machinery, 
and” universal diffusion” of every thing, The 
paintings are not to be spoken of. But if some 


an 
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friendly hand would efface them, the meuble 
would be one of the most successful specimens 
of “ reproductive Art” in the palace. 

By-the-bye, let us stop to thank Mr. Battam 
for the honesty of that word, which does, in 
fact, express the character of all our doings in 
the Fine Arts. Re-producers, and not producers, 
alas ! we are, as soon as we leave the domain of 
Ingenuity and enter on that of Taste. In the 
former, we are original, inexhaustible, all-con- 
quering ; in the latter, we have not a thought 
we can call our own; too happy, when we can 
reproduce with some fitness, congruity, and skill, 
the ideas of those who built and carved and 
painted, under’ inspirations no longer possible. 

Among the specimens of “Reproductive Art,” 
the Irish jewellery, in imitation of the antique, 
deserves honourable mention. The torques and 
fibule are interesting and beautiful, and have 
that rarest of things, now a-days, a character of 
their own. The ornaments cut in bog oak, too, 
are original and pretty. These national trinkets 
far exceed in variety, taste, and elegance, those 
of the Scotch. Indeed, poor Ireland, in the 
midst of her rags and her m‘sery, shows a 
wonderful aptitude for producing the most 
delicate and graceful works ; it seems as if the 
Irish could make nothing but articles of luxury. 
“Tis ont le superfiu, ils n'ont pas le nécessaire.” 
Can anything be more beautiful than the lace, 
the embroidery, the knitting, and all the handi- 
works of Irishwomen! Their guipure struck me 
as the best and most effective in the Exhibition; 
and the imitations of it, in crochet-work, scarcely 





less beautiful. Among the specimens of knitting 
are some curious experiments on the fibres of 
various plants. Surely the “neat-handed ” | 
girls and women, who produce such exquisite 
works, are not always to be content to live in 
pigstyes, and suffer their clothes to drop piece- 
meal from their backs, unwashed and unmended. 
One cannot look at these things without hope as 
well as admiration. 

I was disappointed in the Coventry ribbons, of 
which I had heard great things. The decorative 
usé of a ribbon, when it is not of the same 
colour as the ground on which it is placed, is 
to relieve larger masses of darker, graver, or 
colder colour; to answer this end, the colours | 
should be perfectly “franches;” and, when 
mixed, should be assorted so as to produce vivid 
and haymonious effects. Washed out colours, 
insipid or inharmonious combinations, convert 
an ornament into an offence to the eye. Per- 
haps long exposure may have dimmed the | 
colours of the Coventry ribbons; certain it is | 
that they want transparency, brilliancy, and | 
depth; the colours are not so positive, or so well | 
combined as might be wished, nor are the 
designs generally very happy. 

But in one place, at least, the credit of | 
England, as to colour, is amply vindicated. 
Mr. Gott, of Leeds, has a display of cloths 
which would have rejoiced the eyes of Van 
Eyck, or of Paul Veronese ; and not one | 
or two, but all. Reds, brilliant and intense as 
a dahlia or verbenum ; a salmon, or yellow 
pink, the like of which is to be sought in some | 
tropical bird or butterfly ; greens, neither cold 
nor bilious, but rich, fresh, and bright as a | 
sunlit forest; a softened crimson, which must 
have been studied from some beautiful flower. 
(Well might an artist beg for a piece of it to 
paint from, as the guardian of these beautiful | 
things told me he had done.) 

And all these wonderful specimens of colour | 
are produced to satisfy the taste of—whom, 
think yout’ The noblest and wealthiest of the | 
most civilised nations! Not a bit. It is the | 
“barbarians” of Russia, and of China, who re- 
quire, and who consequently obtain, these 
glorious pieces of colour, which we have not 
the sense to ask for, and if we had them, should 
not have the taste to use. 

The cloths “for the Russian market” have a 
sort of shaggy end. I asked the use of this; the 
agent said he had been told it was to wear on 
the head, but he evidently did not know. He 
told me that two thousand men were employed 
by Mr. Gott; but it seems we, of these islands, | 
cannot obtain the satisfaction of such an “ Augen- 
schmaus,” (eye-feast) as the Germans say, as a 
piece of Mr. Gott’s cloth. I asked where it could 











be got in London? No where, was the too con- 
clusive reply. 

One of the impressions that will remain in- 
delibly engraven on the minds of those who 
visited the Exhibition, is that of the unequalled 
behaviour of the men employed in preserving 
order. Nothing that it has tested or brought to 
light is so satisfactory and so important as the 
existence among us of such men, taken from 
the lower and common walks of life, yet possess- 
ing the intelligence, the honourable sense of 
duty, and the good manners of gentlemen. Their 
aid, never obtrusive, has never been wanting; and 
the important authority confided to them has 
been exercised in the quietest, as well as the most 
efficient manner, and solely with a view to the 
protection and the comfort of all. 

The observations of these men on the scene 
before them would furnish a very curious chapter 
in the history of our times. An intelligent young 
sapper told me that the crowd, which had for- 
merly been more dense in the eastern, or foreign 
nave, was now greater in the western. Were 
these different classes of people? Were they 
chiefly Londoners or provincials? And what 
determined this preference? Another remark 
he made, was as to the great aptitude of the 
Germans in acquiring English. He said, “They 
have all learned to speak English, and many of 
them very well.” “Have the French?” “No, 
—hardly any. The policemen could speak a 
little before they came, but the others have not 
learned.” He added that a good many of the 
Germans intended to stay here. 

If I have dwelt too much on the social, and 
two little on the esthetical or technical, results 
of the Exhibition, you must forgive me. It is 
my profound persuasion that, in the present 


| state of the world, Art can only flourish among a 


people whose moral and intellectual tastes are 
healthy, pure, and elevated, and that to expect 
refined productions to arise in the midst of a 
brutish mass is absurd. In former conditions of 
the world, the people counted for nothing; “ fit 
audience though few” was sought and found in 
palaces, halls, and churches ; among those who 
governed, but did not appeal to, the people. 
But now Art must, if it be to flourish at all, 
strike its roots deep and wide into the soil, and 
such as that soil is, will be the fruits. 

Under this persuasion I have ventured to 


task the endurance of the Art-Journal perhaps | 


rather too far. 

To conclude, our last and deepest impression, 
must be one of solemn and profound gratitude 
to Heaven. I am not fond of mixing up the 


most awful and holy of all names with the in- | 


terests and affairs of creatures of a day. But in 
this singular event, humanity has a deep and 
lasting concern; and we would reverently in- 
scribe on the monument that shall mark the 


| spot where stood the Crystal Palace: “Glory to 


God in the highest, on earth peace, goodwill 
towards men !” 


a - Ge 


LORD CANNING’S REPORT OF THE 
AWARDS OF THE JURIES. 


—_——_— 


THE last act of the grand drama which has been 


| played to such overflowing audiences during 


the last six months in Hyde Park, has been 
closed ; and the curtain has dropped upon a 
scene which we can scarcely hope to see repeated, 
if at all, for many years. It is to be lamented, 
that the eclat by which this magnificent pageant 
was ushered in, and which has attended its pro- 
gress, has not followed it to its close. We have 
now before us the awards of the respective 
juries, and the still more remarkable report of 
Lord Canning, the Chairman of the Jury of 
Chairmen. A more contradictory or perplexing 
document than the latter, it has rarely been our 
task to peruse. The Royal Commissioners 
appear to have clearly foreseen the dissatisfac- 
tion which a considerable number of their 
awards would occasion, and to have been placed, 
chiefly by their own acts, in a very difficult 
position; one from which they have not suc- 


ceeded in extricating themselves. If their mani- | ; 
| our readers, at some length, in another part 0 


festo be susceptible of any intelligible solution, 
it is this. That having resolved to issue an 











enormous number of medals, they have distri- 
buted them ina manner so much at variance 
with = a9 _—— on such occasions, as 
to render a long prelimi apology indispen- 
sable. It is abundantly clear,’ thar’ iy nee 
quence of the very great number of prizes of 
the second class which have been awarded, and 
the comparatively insignificant achievements for 
which many of them have been conferred, little 
value will be attached to any but council medals. 
That even these prizes have been allocated under 
circumstances which ought to afford no extraor- 
dinary ovation to their recipients, is also obvious, 
from the grave attempts of the Commissioners 
to persuade the holders of minor medals, that, 
although they have failed in obtaining the higher 
prizes, such minor prizes have sometimes been 
given for objects which showed more merit of 
execution, or manufacture, than those which 
have been thought worthy of a council medal. 
An attempt, however astute, to shuffle out of 
@ grievous error, usually exposes the apolo- 
gist to very grave inconsistencies, and a more 
striking proof of the correctness of the remark 
could hardly be instanced than is to be found in 
Lord Canning’s elaborate explanation. The 
passages to which we allude would appear to us 
to stultify each other. His lordship tells us, 
that in the outset of the undertaking, it was 
suggested by the Royal Commissioners to the 
Juries, that the conditions of the award of the 
larger medal should be “some important novelty 
of invention or application, either in material or 
processes of manufacture; or originality com- 
bined with great beauty of design ; but that it 
should not be conferred for excellence of production 
or workmanship alone, however eminent!” It would 
thus appear, that the only condition which could 
render a prize of any kind valuable as a test of 
comparative merit, has been deliberately 
abandoned ; nay, it is not denied by his lord- 
ship that occasions have arisen in which the 
Council of Chairmen have refused their sanction 
to the award of the great medal, “without im- 
pugning the alleged superiority of the article for 
which it was demanded !” If such have been the 
case, it is clear that the possession of the grand 
medal will not confer the slightest comparative 
superiority on the holder. But the Council, not 
content with this extraordinary admission as to 
the principle which has influenced them in their 
awards of the first class of medals, proceed to 
confess, that “instances have occurred in which 


| they have felt themselves called upon to confirm 


the claim to a council medal, where the object 
for which it was claimed showed, in itself, less 
merit of execution or manufacture than others of 
its class /”’ Thus, whilst his lordship is at pains, 
in one part of his address, to exalt the merit of 
the competitor, who has entitled himself to a 
council medal, he dwells with much emphasis, 
in another, on its perfect uselessness as a 
criterion of merit, so far as execution or manu- 
facture is concerned. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, beset by the difficulties in which the in- 
discretion of his colleagues has involved him, is 
compelled to indorse the absurdity, and to affirm 
that the council medal “does not mark any greater 
comparative excellence of manufacture, or assign 
to one producer a higher place than is accorded to 
others ; but it is to be regarded as a testimony 
to the genius which can‘ clothe the articles re- 
quired for the use of daily life, with beauty that 
can please the eye and instruct and elevate the 
mind.” Now we are prepared to assert, and, 
what is more, to prove, that, in by far the 
greater number of classes, this subtle distinction 
cannot be maintained. To a large majority 
of them no such principles could have been 
applied, for the very simple reason that the ob- 
jects are of a description with which no extra 
neous attractions of the kind referred to could 
have been associated. In most of them, indeed, 
the notion of such a criterion is absurd. The 
only manufactures in which elegance of form and 
decorative beauty could, by any possibility, have 
been elements, will readily suggest themselves ; 
but even in these the council medal cannot, in 
many instances, have been awarded on any —_ 
grounds. To the awards, in more than one 0 

these classes, we have directed the attention of 


the Art JouRNaL; and as it regards the class 


———————_——————— 
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“Sculpture,” a more obvious departure from the 
principle above referred to, cannot be adduced 
ings of the 
Commission, than is evidenced by the awards 
of council medals in this class. Some of 
the noblest works of sculptural art ever exhi- 
bited in this country are left unrewarded, even 
by a prize medal ; whilst a council medal is bes- 
towed on the most tasteless, meretricious statue 
We have already exhibited 
instances in other classes in which this principle 
has been made subservient to intrigues of 
the most discreditable kind. Three Pianoforte 
manufacturers are declared to be of equal 
merit by the Musical Jury, and one is further 
recommesded for acouncil medal by the group 
jury. The awards in favour of two of these 
juries are overridden by a Council of Chairmen, 
who know nothing of the matter, and given to 
a foreigner, on the ground of a noyel action 
patented by him longer than a quarter of a 
century ago, and only not applied by others 
(although the patent has expired), because it is 
not considered worthy of adoption. Yet the 
Jury that could go back twenty-six years and 


throughout the whole of the p 


in the Exhibition. 


reward the mechanical action of M. Erard 


years ! 


But let us endeavour to penetrate the maze 
of perplexity in which the Royal Commissioners 
have enmezhed themselves, in declaring that, 
“novelty of invention” is to be considered 
the established distinction between Prize and 
As we have already shown, 
there are very few out of the thirty classes, in 
which any such distinction is possible. Even 
in the finer arts, “novelty and originality” of 
design are often little more than vulgar attri- 
butes. The greatest effort of genius of the 
noblest sculptor of ancient Greece was his ex- 
quisite translation into marble of the form of 
What more is Wyatt's 


Council medals. 


a beautiful woman. 


Glycerat <A mere transcript from nature; 


whilst the Phyrne of M. Pradier has neither 
originality of design or extraordinary beauty of 


execution to recommend it. In which of the 


favoured essentials, although honoured with Coun- 
cil medals, do the merits of these works pre- 


dominate over a vast proportion of those which 
were exhibited along with them. In general excel- 
lence they certainly do not, and the idea of attach- 
ing to them any especial novelty of design or in- 


vention is ridiculous; seeing that they are mere | has 77; France, 57 ; Prussia, 7; United States, 


copies of the human figure. But to come to 


another class, which is doubtless susceptible of | Belgium, Switzerland, Tuscany, 2 each ; and 
beauty, if not of novelty of form—Horology. | Holland, Prussia, Rome, the East India Com- 
Where is either the novelty or beauty of design , pany, Egypt, Spain, Tunis, and Turkey, one each, 


of Mr. Dent's enormous turret-clock, that 
it should carry off the first medal ! 
the usefulness of a manufacture in which 
our own country has been generally admitted 
to excel, has frequently been over-looked 
by these judges. Whilst no fewer than forty- 


th 20 ls have been awarded in | t  brillias 
oe - : wind-in- | ofa great success. In treating of the Exhibition, 


Class X., for magnets, photographs, 


struments, violins, watch-springs, &c., there y : 
has been ‘no first ‘prize awarded for the best | it is but the first of a series ; and that to point 


chronometer ; probably because neither novelty, 
genius, nor originality of form can enter into 
its manufacture. In short, in ninety-nine 


cases out of a hundred, the distinctive prin | eolawzhe freely to all who have just. grievances 


to complain of, against which they are bound to 


ciple by which the Commissioners profess to 
have been guided could not by any possi- 
bility have been applied. In Class XXVI. 
Council medals have been given for highly 
carved and decorated state furniture, in which, 
in several instances, comfort, durability, and 


lightness of effect have been sacrificed to | mencemen 


exuberant ornament, detracting often very im- 
portantly from the domestic usefulness of the 
article. In fact, if we were called upon to 
describe the cardinal defect of the Exhibition, 


we should affirm that it was the prevalence of ; 
Few of the many | 
simply and chastely decorated articles of do- | 
mestic use which it comprised appear to have | 


fallen within the scope of the patronage of = “had -perbeps-no more than 200,000, surplus! 


| We repeat, 


excessive ornamentation. 


Royal Commissioners or their jurors, whilst al 
the most gaudily ornamented objects have car- 
ried off prizes of one kind or other from more 
deserving competitors. 


? 
declined to recognise the improvements intro- 


duced by Messrs. Broadwood, because some of 
them had been patented within the last fifteen | 


Even | 


| many of them inevitable—will be the safest way 


| hands. 
| courteously, 


| it was their exhibition ; and that the ri ht of free 
entrance ought to have 


: Setting aside the extravagance of the direc- 
tions to juries promulgated by the Royal Com- 
missioners, not to give the great prize as a 
matter of principle for the intrinsic merits of a 
manufacture, there seems to have been a radical 
defect in their plan in the absence from it of a 

on of prizes. The loftiest and the hum- 
blest products of human intelligence and in- 
duatry have been rewarded on precisely the same 
scale. Thus prize medals which Lord Canning 
assures us confer upon their recipients as much 
honour as those given by the Council, have been 
awarded for “dried figs,” “malt vinegar,” “Polish 
oats,” (which the exhibitor did not grow,) “rice 
starch,” and similarly unimportant articles ; 
whilst the same medal has been awarded for the 
exquisite creations of a Mac Dowell, a Foley, a 
Baily, a Marshall, or a Bell! Surely, the sculp- 
tor who elevates the minds of his contempora- 
ries by a noble work of art, has stronger claims 
upon his country than the gentleman who 
accomplishes the successful desiccation of a few 
figs, or the production, for the five-hundredth 
time, of starch from either rice or potatoes. 
There are many things which are good, and 


degree. A Chinese gilder of cherry-stones would 
have earned as high a reward from the Council 
of Chairmen as would a sculptor for a Torso or 
Venus de Medicis. The one might be a novel 
method of decorating cherry-stones, and the 
other nothing more exalted than a faithful copy 
in marble of a perfect human form. Even in 
the same classes the awards are wholly dispro- 





petitors. Messrs. Hullen have a prize medal for 
their chronometers ; Messrs. Japy and brothers 
have a council medal for adopting, from England, 
the idea of a machine for executing the move- 
ments of watches at a cheaper rate than that at 
which they can otherwise be obtained; and 
whilst another exhibitor has been awarded a 
prize medal for a daguerrotype of the moon, 
Mr. Mac Dowell has only received for his 
numerous and admirable sculptures, a medal of 
the same class. The wholesale distribution of 
prize medals has deprived them of much of the 
value that might otherwise have attached to 
| them. The number of council medals has been 
| extended to 170; that of prize medals to 2918. 

All the employés and exhibitors are to have 
medals, so that medals, such as they are, will, for 
some years to come, be in great abundance. Of 
the former class of medals, the United Kingdom 








5; Austria, 4; Bavaria, 3; the Zollverein, 3; 
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Ir can be no pleasant task to dim the brilliancy 
however, we must always bear in mind that 
out the errors which have been committed— 


to prevent their repetition. This we shall, of a 
surety, do, from time to time; opening our 


protest. It is not too much to say that the 
exhibitors are entitled to this justice at our 
That they have been treated un- 
and with injustice, from the com- 
t to the close, is quite certain. We 
repeat what we have more than once said,—that 


been con to - 
not only on this ground, but as @ means of in- 
ducing ew to go often, that they might learn 
the lessons to be taught by comparison. If this 
wise and proper principle had been conceded, 
what would have been the extent of the evil! 
Thus much : instead of 250,000. we should have 


that, from time to time, we shall 
endeavour to illustrate the errors of the 


which are deserving of encouragement, but onl yin | 


portioned to the merits of the respective com- | 


however, which more immediately presses upon 
our attention, and which cannot be postponed, 
— the Awarps or tar Juries. 

n the ArtJowrnal for September, we took 
occasion to comment on the great injustice of 
the treatment which had been experienced by 
Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. Collard, the 
well-known piano-forte manufacturers; and the 
flagrant violation of good faith which was said 
to have been committed to their prejudice. We 
have already explained the process by which the 
verdicts of juries, selected with an ex view 
to their peculiar knowledge of the subject under 
discussion, have been set aside by bodies of 
persons, avowedly deficient in the qualifications 
requisite to enable them to form a correct judg- 
ment in regard to any one of the thirty classes 
into which the products of the Great Exhibition 
have been divided. We allude, of course, to the 
“group juries,” consisting in the proportion of 
about ten to one, of gentlemen comparatively un- 
acquainted with the questions they have been in. 
vited to decide ; and who have exhibited a degree 
of caprice and partiality altogether at variance 
with the character and position they have 
assumed. From the first, we regarded the 

appointment of these bodies with very great sus 
| picion; because we foresaw that their interposition 
| might be rendered subservient to ial, capri- 
cious, or even to corrupt, judgments. We would 
| willingly acquit them of any more serious dis 
| qualification than incapacity or caprice, for the 
| duties they have undertaken, because we are 
| satisfied that they are gentlemen, who, in their 
individual characters, would shrink from acting 
| with obvious unfairness; but we cannot be 
blind to the fact that men will sometimes, in their 
| corporate angen not hesitate to commit an 
| injustice from which they would recoil with 
distaste in their private practice. In the present 
instance, it appears to be but too evident that 
several of these group juries have become mere 
instruments for overriding the fairest decisions 
of better informed j Our remarks upon 
the treatment which was said to have been 
experienced by Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. 
Collard, have been confirmed by the correspon- 
dence, of the last-named gentlemen with the 
Royal Commissioners. Other facts have also 
transpired that give even a darker com- 
plexion to the injustice of which they and 
Messrs. Broadwood have been the victims. 
This correspondence will speak for itself ; and the 
public will doubtless discriminate fairly between 
the manly remonstrance of the appellants, and 
the ungracious reply of “no oficial knowledge ” 
of the circumstances on which Messrs. Collard’s 
remonstrance is founded! After waiting with 
exemplary patience for a considerable time, 
they have addressed the illustrious Presi- 
dent of the Commission in a temperate appeal, 
in which they have detailed, at some le 
the various acts of injustice they have been 
called upon to endure. The leading facts of 
their case differ in some respects from those 
which have already been brought under the 
notice of our poe, They complain that 
having had one of the great prizes awarded to 
them by the musical jury appointed to decide 
upon the merits of the respective candidates ; 
that decision, unanimous we believe, has been re- 
versed by a group jury; and that they have finally 
been insulted by the offer of a medal of the second 
class. They aver that, at a very early period, they 
had occasion to protest against acts of partiality 
in favour of a foreign competitor, by the Execu- 
tive Committee, or its inate officers, 
in direct violation of the prescribed regulations 
to which they themselves rigidly adhered, 
and but for the courtesy of the Colebrook 
Dale Company they would have obtained no 
lace in the building for the advantageous ex- 
bibition of their manufactures. To this moderate 
but energetic appebl, the Commission—not by 
either of their secretaries, but by their “ acting 
secretary "—responds simply that it has “no offi- 
cial cognizance of the awards,” the “ whole of the 
proceedings having been entirely confidential. 
On these grounds it declines to entertain the 
question raised in Messrs. Collards letters. 

We cannot compliment the Commission on 
the ingenuousness of such a reply. When they 
authorised their sub-secretary to attempt to stave 








mainly to secure their future avoidance. 
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off a disagreeable discussion by such an excuse, 
were they not conscious that they had been made 
acquainted with the circumstances complained 
of in a manner perfectly oficial? That, at 
the very time their sub-secretary was instructed 
thus to play “fast and loose” with truth, 
they held in their hands an indignant protest 
of the musical jurors themselves, in their 
official capacities, against the great injustice 
which had been done to Messrs. Broadwood, 
and to Messrs. Collard, and the gross insult 
which had been offered to themselves, not 
as private individuals, but as a public body !* 
Unlike several of the oe —— in too 

ta proportion, of gentlemen without any, or 
Fit a very slender, knowledge of the Art or 
Science on which they had undertaken to adjudi- 
cate, the musical jury was one of the most 
efficient im all respects in the building. It 
was composed not merely of men of eminence 
ih the profession of music, but of gentlemen 
possessing a thorough knowledge of the capacity 
of the respective instruments submitted to 
their, judgment. When we mention the 
names of Sir George Smart, Sir Henry Bishop, 
Mr. Sterndale Bennet, the Chevalier Neukomm, 
M. Thalberg, and M. Berlioz, it will be obvious 
that judges of higher personal honour or pos- 
sessing a more profound acquaintance with the 
science of music could not have been selected. 
It is however a melancholy fact that the most 
striking occasions on which we might have felt 
disposed to compliment the Commissioners on 
their selection of jurymen, are precisely those 
on which they have over-ridden their deliberate 
verdicts, and insulted alike their honour and 
their understanding. 

Even the outward show of justice appears to 
have been sacrificed for the purpose of lifting a 
foreigner over the heads of his British com- 
petitors. It was not enough that he should 
receive a first class prize. His triumph was to 
be rendered still more complete, by a reversal 
of the awards which placed Messrs. Broadwood 
and Collard on an equality with him. That 
he might stand “alone in his glory,” they 
have been insulted by offers of second class 
medals, which we need scarcely add. they 
have declined to accept. Whilst however 
from motives so transparent, the committee 
have reduced the great medals for the manu- 
facture of pianofortes from three to one, no 
fewer than four great medals have been awarded 
among the few organ builders who are among the 
exhibitors. Of pianofortes there were upwards 
of 200 exhibited by about 100 manufacturers ! 

Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. Collard who 
are fellow sufferers on this occasion, appear— 
like Very many others—to have laboured from 
the first under a very great delusion ; that of 
supposing that the test of merit, which would 
qualify them for the approval of a group jury, 
would have been the intrinsic merit of their 
instruments. Any such inference, however 
natural, has been entirely dissipated by the 
dictum which the Royal Commissioners (for 
some inscrutable object), have recently thought 
proper to promulgate. They enunciate the 
astounding principle that “THE FIRST CLASS 
MEDALS WILL BE GIVEN NOT AS A MARK OF 
EXCELLENCE IN DEGREE ON THE PART OF THOSE 
WHO RECEIVE THEM, BUT FOR REASONS WHICH 
THE COUNCIL OF CHAIRMEN HAVE BEEN REQUESTED 
TO STATE SPECIALLY IN THEIR REPORTS.” In 
‘reply to so preposterous a resolution, it can 
hardly be necessary for us to suggest that every 
award which is not given on strictly judicial 
principles, to the best manufacture of its class, 
is a mockery of truth, a fraud upon the 
meritorious exhibitor, and an insult to the 
public at large. But for their own official 
announcement it would have been impossible to 
believe that any body of gentlemen possessed 
of those two great requisites for adminis- 
tering other people's affairs, honesty and common 


* This “ protest” has been since published; but it has 
created no small degree of surprise inasmuch as it is a 
protest concerning Messrs. Broadwood alone ; it is, how- 
ever, quite certain that its application ought to have been 
quite as strong regarding Messrs. Collard. The award 
in their case was rejected by the “group;” in that of 
Messrs. Broadwood, it was refused by the Council of 
Chairmen—this is the only distinction and the sole 
difference. The protest we have printed at page 298. 
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sense, could so completely have stultified their 


fora moment doubt, but we are sure that he 


own acts and professions as to have addressed | would be the first to admit the claims of his 
such instructions to the respective juries. If | rival to an equal honour, and we fully believe 


their mode of deciding between the com- 
petitors was to be divested of every thing 
like a principle, what necessity was there for 
inviting manufacturers to send them the chefs 
dewvres of their establishments, and to involve 
them im the very onerous expenses consequent 
upon their acceptance of the invitation. Had 


| such a dictum been promulgated in the outset of 


the enterprise, nine-tenths of the exhibitors 
would have declined the contest, and the whole 
body of professional jurors would have thrown 
up their appointments. How indeed some of 
them have been able to sit down under the 
indignity which has been cast upon them we 
are at a loss to conceive; for ‘however 
disposed they may be to extend the benefit of 
Christian charity to the Commission for 
insults offered to themselves, they have a 
peremptory duty to perform to the public in 
general and to the exhibitors in particular, 
which will not admit of any such forbearance. 
They are bound as gentlemen and men of honour 
to vindicate the honesty and propriety of their 
awards, and the parties whom they 


to Ps 
have pronounced worthy of prizes, from the injus- | 
tice of which some of them have been the victims. | 


Among the sufferers by the system which has 


given occasion for these remarks, Messrs. Broad- | 
wood and Messrs. Collard have the satisfaction of | 


being conscious that the high position to which 
they have attained in public estimation, and 


which they have enjoyed undisputed so long, | 
cannot be impaired by an exercise of power | 


so manifestly opposed to justice and common 
sense, as that of which they have so much 
reason to complain. We have confined ourselves 
on the present occasion to the case which has 


been raised by Messrs. Collard; but there are | 


other eminent British manufacturers who have 
been scarcely less ill used, to whose treat- 
ment we shall take occasion to refer more par- 
ticularly at a future opportunity. 

The English watchmakers have remonstrated 
very warmly with the Royal Commissioners, 
against the manner in which they have been 
treated, and repudiate with indignation the 
award which has been made im their class. It 
appears that in their case the sub-jury for 
Horology, having neglected to supply the jury 
with which they were associated with any 
report, the latter gentlemen jumped to a 


conclusion per saltum, giving the only prize | 


awarded in this department for the largest 
clock in the building, and that too under 
circumstances of great suspicion of partiality ; 


seeing that one of the most active of the | 


jurymen was an avowed agent of the gentleman 
whose huge horologe carried off the prize. 

The case of the potters is also too flagrant to 
be passed over. It is known.that Messrs. Cope- 
land and Messrs. Minton are the most eminent 
manufacturers and trade rivals of the Potteries ; 


both have their factories at Stoke-upon-Trent, | 


and produce precisely the, same classes of goods. 
Mr. Alderman Copeland has a trade establish- 
ment in London; Mr. Minton has none, but he 


is principally represented in the metropolis | 


by Mr. Mortlock, a retail dealer, in Regent 
Street. Mr. Mortlock was one of the jury 
(on the list he was erroneously styled a 
“manufacturer,” which he is not,) and, from 
the moment this appointment was made, the 
result was not, in the least degree, doubtful. 


| Not only did Alderman Copeland regard it 


as the shadow of a coming event, but all the 
other potters of Staffordshire did so likewise. In 
their alarm they held a meeting at Stoke, to pro- 
test against so perilous a nomination, and a 
protest from the Potteries, signed by the exhi- 


that no one will be more annoyed than Mr. 
Minton at the injustice done to Mr. Alderman 
| Copeland, or more astonished at the decision 
| at which the jury managed to arrive. 
| ‘This was not a case of jury-group erasure ; but 
| it was one which involved even the more 
serious charge of mal-appointment from the 
| first. The chances were one hundred to one 
| against Mr. Copeland before the goods of the 
| contending parties had been exposed. 
| The refusal ofa Council Medal to this eminent 
| manufacturer is but one (though probably the 
| most aggravated) of many cases of injustice from 
| which the future influence of the Great Exhibi- 
| tion will very materially suffer. Happily, in this 
case it falls on one whose high position and pro- 
verbial reputation as one of the first of England's 
manufacturers is too well established to be 
endangered by the result of this competition. 
Mr. Copeland had no alternative but to decline 
the proffered award, and in thus doing, and re- 
pudiating the verdict, he has with him the cordial 
sympathies, not only of the public generally, 
| but also of his brother manufacturers. 

It is announced that the“ Report,” in alluding 
to the case under notice, states that the majority 
of the jury regret that, under the regulations 
which restrict them from entering into the ques- 
tion of comparative or competitive excellence, 
they are not allowed to vote a “council medal” 
| to Mr. Copeland. 

The term here used, “majority of the jury,” 
is incorrect; it should be a “majority of votes”— 
& majority only secured by the double vote of 
the chairman. We shall, on a future occasion, 
in this case, as in others of importance, analyse 
the votes, so that the public may be able to 
estimate duly the value of the decision. It is 
| an old saying, “self-excused is self-accused,” and 
| herein is it verified ; the majority feel they have 
done an act of great injustice, and by their 
expression of regret seek to palliate or excuse it. 

To cases of other potters of Staffordshire we 
do not here, for the present, allude, excepting 
| to that of Mr. John Ridgeway, who protests 
| against the award of a council medal to the 
| Society for Improving the Dwellings of the 

Labouring Classes for “certain improvements in 
bricks ;” which bricks Mr. Ridgeway affirms he 
made. Of this award we shall probably hear more. 

Upon this topic there is certainly another cause 
of complaint : a great medal has been given to 
| Svres—for what? “Not as a mark of excel- 
| lence,” if the announcement above quoted is to 
| be received ! for what then ? ; 

The “excellence” of the productions of 
| Sévres is unquestionable ; they are all exqui- 
| sitely beautiful in design and execution, and 
confer the highest honour on their producers : 
but it should be remembered that they are 
| works produced at the cost of Government— 
| national works—and when “ priced” are valued 
at enormous sums. We protest therefore 
against the admission of such works into com 
| petition; and charge with injustice those by 
| whom a medal was awarded to them. 
We object equally to the appointment of M. 
| Ebelmenn upon the jury, which awarded a prize 
| to Sévres; M. Ebelmenn is beyond doubt a 
| gentleman of great ability, and no one in France 
| is more highly respected, or more worthy of 
respect ; but he is the Director of the establish- 
ment at Sévres; and as such was disqualified 
for the post he was made to occupy.* _ . 
| The competition in reference to articles in 
| metal—bronze more especially—we shall leave 
| unnoticed for the present ; except to say there 
| wes one exhibitor who confessedly competed 





| with the best fabricants of France—a manufac- 


bitors unanimously, with but one exception, was | turer who has almost created an art in England; 


presented by the borough members—but in vain. 
As a matter of course, therefore, Mr. Minton re- 
ceives a great medal, and Mr. Alderman Ccpeland 
a small one; and, if we are rightly informe, the 
jury was divided into equal parts, the noble 
chairman voting twice, once as a member of the 
jury and once as chairman, giving the casting 
vote. Of Mr. Minton any writer is bound to 


speak in terms of the highest respect; that he 
| was justly entitled to a great medal no one can 


}-~ whose productions, of the very highest 


degree of merit, both in design and execution, 
are every part of every one of them entirely the 
work of English minds and hands : if any manu- 
facturer demanded distinction as a solemn and 





* We learned from M. Ebelmenn himself—and a 
with very much regret—that during his recent — 
| Stoke-upon-Trent, he failed to inspect the C——~ 
| establishment of Mr. Alderman Copeland, the high rep 
of which could not have failed to have reached him. 
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unquestionable right, it was Mr. Potts, of Bir. 
mingham. To the public he must look for his 
recompense, and from the public he will of a 
surety receive it. We may also allude to the 
case of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, whose silver 
manufactures were confessedly among the most 
meritorious which the building contained. 

But the case of sculpture is the most distressing 
of all; it is an art which barely lives in England; 
all that can be done ought to be done to en- 


courage and sustain it; for, although British | 


sculptors are—it is not too much to say—the 
best of the modern world,* circumstgnces are, 
in this country, terribly prejudicial to their 
interests, and the advancement of their art. 

Now what have the juries done for them? 
great medals have been awarded—one to Pro- 
fessor Kiss, one to Baron Marochetti, one to 
M. Pradier, and one to the late Mr, Wyatt. To 
the verdict in favour of the two former, few 
will be disposed to object; although we are 
by no means willing to admit that even their 
claims are higher than those of three or four 
of our British sculptors. But what shall we 
say of M. Pradier, an artist whose renown is 
derived principally, if not exclusively, from 
indecencies in Art, which are tolerated in 
France only ? and whose statue of “Phryne” is 
beyond question the least meritorious of all his 
works—considered as works of Art. But in 
order to quiet England in this contest, what 
have they done? given a medal to one whose 
ear is “ deaf to the voice of the charmer ;” and 
who, if he were living, would unquestionably 
describe the work so honoured as among his 
least excellent performances, and certainly as 
vastly inferior to at least a score of the contri- 
butions of his competitors. But he is dead, 
and therefore can be no rival to the sculptors 
of Germany, Italy, and France ! 

Now, how or why is it that the jury have 
forgotten such men as Mac Dowell, Foley, Bell, 
and others, whose works would have honoured 
any country in any age? Did they look at the 
three works of Foley—“The Statue of Hampden” 
(as fine as the finest works of the great German 
masters which decorate the squares of various 
continental cities), the severe truth exhibited in 
“The Boy at a Stream,” or the true poetry and 
intellectual vigour displayed in the “ Bacchus 
and Ino?” Were they really thinkers so pro- 
found as to prefer the “ Phryne” of Pradier to 
the “Eve” of MacDowell? We say, without 
hesitation, that a report and an award more | 
utterly opposed to knowledge, justice, and 
common sense, were never made by any body 
of public men. We shall subject the “ report,” 
to a very minute scrutiny in our next.+ 

We have no interests save those of truth to 
serve in entering upon such discussions, but 
since abler and more influential journalists seem 
unwilling to vindicate the honour of their coun- 
trymen, we shall not shrink from the task. 

Not only is injustice done and acknowledged, 
but its plea is based on grounds altogether fal- 
lacious. It is sheer folly to assume that there 
has been no competition, and that the prizes do 
not carry with them any recognition of com- 
parative merit or productive skill. This is a 
subtlety of pretence which no one in the slightest 
degree conversant with trade feeling and in- 
fiuence, could, for a moment, seek to maintain. 

Whatever the Royal Commission may have 
wished and declared upon this head,—a compet- 
tive contest it has been with the exhibitors,—and, 
as a competitive contest, it has been viewed by 
the public, and no other result could possibly 
have ensued. , 

In attempting to work out a dreamy, motive- 
less theory amongst a vigilant and active body 





* That these sentiments are not merely our own, the 
opinion expressed to us by the distinguished German 
seulptor, Rauch, when we paid a visit to his studio in the 
autumn of last year, most satisfactorily affirms. He told 
us that no modern sculptors had su in natural 
beauty and grace the works of those artists which he had 
seen a short time previously in London ; adding, that the 
excellence of those sculptures had deterred him from 
sending to London any~of his_own productions, whose 
style might bring them into comparison with the British 
sculptors. 

+ We hope, and have some reason to believe, that in 
the sculpture awards, at least, some revision will take 
place. 





| Of practical workers,—the consequences have | been viewed 
The juries, 
directly they begin to act, find progress impeded. 
and, 80 seriously, that revision of some of the 
regulations takes place before they can at all 


| advance in their duties. Hemmed in, and re- 


antagonism and confusion. 


| stricted by “ decisions,” alike impolitic and arbi 


with increased interest, and a more 
earnest and profitable scrutiny; but commissions, 
the material results of an acknowledged supe- 
riority, would have been insured to their origi- 
nators or producers,—-desiderata now rendered 
very problematical. 

. We have no hesitation in saying that numbers 


| trary, their performance became, to all competent of deservin ibi i 
: , to ) : g exhibitors, wh k } 
to its due discharge, and earnest in its fulfilment, a been found worthy of saund, oft, be 9 bho 


ba alike onerous, unsatisfactory, and hazardous. 
was in its competitive impulsion that the negatived. The Exhibiti 

guns 0 diuhe patie & een 10 Exhibition closed, and the ar- 
more worthy efforts than had hitherto marked 


in giving it publicity, find its value completely 


ticles dispersed over the kingdom, (we fee] more 
immediately for our own manufacturers, knowing 


the operations of commercial enterprise, was the many disadvantages under which they already 


embedded. And, in spite of the contradictory 
inferences of the Royal Commissioners, they 
themselves have admitted its competitive cha- 


racter. By one of their original “ decisions,” — 


those upon the faith of which the exhibitors 


were ihfluenced in their adoption of the scheme, 
we find the following declaration, as to the consi- 
derations which should influence the juries’ judg- 


| relatively to excellence of production.” 
a direct and specific acknowledgment of a com- 
petitive and comparative principle ; for cheapness 
is, essentially, a quality both comparative and 
competitive. 

In many classes of manufacture, and those, too, 
of vast commercial importance to the producers 
of this country, “cheapness” is not only an 


and yet we are advised of numerous instances in 
which no information has been sought upon this 


Great Exhibition, when first promulgated, was, 


for them the enviable position of a niche im the 
glass palace, should each, in its separate class, 
be submitted to the examination and decision of 
a jury, so selected as to secure the n y 
qualifications to form a correct judgment, and 
the no less essential freedom from any bias which 
personal interest, or private prejudice, might be 
supposed to induce. Now, we are desirous to 
believe that, in the great majority of cases, these 
requirements have been fulfilled, but, in many 
instances, there is something beyond a question 














of fitness, both on the ground of practical capacity 


| and unprejudiced judgment. 


The reasons previously surmised for with- 
holding the declaration of awards till after the 
close of the Exhibition and the works to which 
they refer are scattered to the “ four winds of 
heaven,” are now sufficiently obvious. Had the 
awards been made two months since, or earlier, 
as they might have been, and ought to have 
been, the burst of indignation with which they 
would have been received, and the contempt 
with which the majority would have been re- 
jected, would alike have determined their in- 
justice and their desert. 


essential but the vital element of their estimate; | 


point, and, consequently, its bearing upon their | 
merits must have been altogether ignored. One | 
of the most hopeful features presented by the | 


that the aggregate works whose merit had gained | 


labour,) comparatively few will take any further 
interest to ascertain the exact producer, or pro- 
duction, which, when capable of accession, they 
might have cheerfully patronised. 

A sacrifice has been permitted, to make things 
| “comfortable.” Excellence is unrewarded, or 
| deprived of the due amount of its award, that 
| mediocrity may be conciliated. The recognition 


ment in reference to manufactures,—*Cheapness | of successful merit is so modified, that blunder. 
Here is | 


ing pretence may not feel its failure. 
| This is very sad. The object of the Great Ex- 
hibition was presumed to be the exaltation of 
skill and talent, and not its degradation. Was 
| the Exhibition for nought but to confound still 
further the destructive appreciation of the highest 
spiritualities of Art—the most valuable inven- 
| tions of intellectual and scientific research—the 
more elevated exponents of Art-manufactures— 
and the most humble ministrant to domestic 
necessities in one general category! Could it 
have been credited that the identical emblem of 
award would have been allotted alike to Baily's 
“Nymph,” Foley's “Ino and Bacchus,” Mao- 
Dowell’s* Child at Prayer,” Marshall's “Sabrina,” 
Ericsson's philosophical instruments, and the 
| nationally important inventions of the Chevalier 
| Claussen, the porcelain and stat of Copeland, 
the pianofortes of Broadwood po | Collard, the 
| crystal fountain of Osler, and to such productions 
| asa “ham,” and “ pickles,” “starch,” a “shirt,” 
| a “towel,” a “ cart,” “ tallow,” “ buttons,” and a 
| “broom,” &c. 
| And this done to “emulate/" This the “ fe 
| tinction” for which #o many laboured | The con- 
sideration is painful in the extreme. 

We shall, in our next, fully review this subject. 
We are bound to this course, inasmuch as we, in 
the pages of this Journal, first originated the 
proposition for a Great National Exhibition, and 
have very materially laboured to induce manu- 
| facturers to adopt such a proposition, and to pre 
| pare themselves efficiently for its requirements. 
We hold ourselves, therefore, in some degree, 
responsible for the trust they have placed in us. 
and cannot see it violated without inquiry and re 
monstrance. 

We hope this article will be accepted as a 
sufficient apology for our leaving unnoticed 
(except by private answers) a very large number 
_ of letters which have been sent to us. 





It is stated, “officially,” that the declaration | 


was withheld to prevent “jealousy” and “ill 
feeling ” amongst rival exhibitors. We contend 
that such a consideration is utterly beyond the 
sphere of either the commission or the juries ; 
their task was to select the best producers, and 


| promptly to attest their superiority by the most | 


honourable distinction and most extended pub- 
licity which the enunciation of their verdict could 
bestow. And for two special reasons the policy 
of such a course should have been apparent : 
first, for the valuable lesson which the compe- 
tent discharge of such judicial functions would 
have taught the public taste, by directing obser- 
vation to those objects which deserved appre- 
ciation; and secondly, that the producer night, 
in return for his exertions, and the successful 
result of a large expenditure of time and means, 
have a present opportunity of realising the re- 
ward of his skill by commercial remuneration as 
ell as hono distinction. 
It would be “idle to deny, (indeed, a denial 
would go far to invalidate the utility of the Ex 


hibition altogether,) that the public patronage | 


would have been very materially influenced by 
the -early-declaration of such @ judgment as 


should have carried with it the weight of superior | 


intelligence and undoubted faith. Not only 
would the works to which it was favourable have 


—-?- 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 





| 
} 
| To the Editor of the Art-Journal 


Sir,—In your recent articles on the subject of 
the Juries of the Great Exhibition, you have done 
us the honour to allude to us in terms so encourag- 
ing and complimentary, that we are induced to 
hope you will do us the further favour to give in- 
sertion to the accompanying correspondence with 
the Royal Commissioners. e have no desire to 
influence the judgment of the public in respect to 
our particular case, but we think we have a right 
to complain of the character of the Royal Commis- 
sioners’ answer to our application, since it was 
well known that the French exhibitors had, for 
some weeks previously, circulated a list of the 
medals they had, as they alleged, gained, and 
which must have been known to the Royal Com- 
missioners, although, perhaps, not officially, for 

some time before our ge reached them. For 
| all the purposes, therefore, of correcting an abuse, 
if they had felt so disposed, they had ample infor- 
mation within their reach. We are justified, there- 
fore, in saying, and we think the public will be of 
the same opinion, that their plea of * having no 
official cogmzance of the awards,” was unworthy 
of their high position, and was resorted to for 
the mere purpose of evading the consideration of 
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an injury, which they must, unquestionably, have 
had the power to correct, had the inclination existed 
for so doing. Yours, &c., 
Cottarp & CoLLarn. 
26, Cheapside, August 11, 1851. 


(Copy, No. 1.) 
“70 HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &c, &c. 
PRESIDENT, AND TO THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


“ May it please your Royal Highness, my Lords, and 
Gentlemen, —It has been intimated to us that the jurors, 
consisting of eminent professors of music appointed to 
make the awards for the musical section of the Exhibition, 
had decreed to us a first-class prize in respect of our piano- 
fortes, and, moreover, that that decision had been un- 
atiimously arrived at by that body. We also learn that 
another jury, termed the Group Jury, consisting mainly 
of non-musical members, to whom that award had been 
subsequently submitted, had thought proper to reverse 
the decision, and to assign us a prize of a secondary 
character. 

“ Assuming these reports to be authentic, we lose no 
time in recording our protest against this proceeding, and 
in stating our resolution to reject any award but the one 
decreed to us by the Musical Jurors, the only tribunal re- 
cognised by the musical exhibitors as competent to form a 
correct opinion of the relative merits of musical instru- 
ments, and of pianofortes in particular. 

“ It is not for us to canvass the propriety of inviting a 


jae of eminent men to devote their time and their talent | 
tot 


e discharge of an onerous and a delicate duty, and 


afterwards of empowering another body, incompetent by | 
reason of their non-musical acquirements, to review and | 


reverse their decisions; nor do we seek to obtrude the 
merits of our instruments to the disparagement of those 


of our competitors; it is sufficient for us that a body of | 


gentlemen, known to the world for their high character 


and eminent professional attainments, have done us the | 


honour to return our names as worthy of the highest dis- 
tinction, and it is satisfactory to us to feel that their 
verdict has been generally concurred in by a large body 
of the public, among which may be cited the names of 
some of the most eminent native and foreign professors of 
the age. 

“ At an early period we had occasion to protest against 
the acts of partiality evinced in favour of a foreign com- 
petitor by the Executive Committee, or its subordinate 
officers, in direct violation of the prescribed regulations— 
regulations which we ourselves had most rigidly observed. 
Our remonstrances remained either unheeded, or received 
no other than a mere formal official acknowledgment, and 
we owe to the courtesy and friendly feeling of the Coal- 
brookdale Company, rather than to official justice, a 

ition in the Exhibition for the display of our manu- 
actures equal to that officially conceded to our more 
favoured competitors, although denied to us. 

“It has never been intimated to us that it was incumbent 
on us to bring under the notice of the Group Jury either 
the number or the character of the improvements we have 
introduced in our pianofortes, secured to us by patent right. 
Had this principle, as the ruling guide of the jurors, 
been promulgated (which it was not), we should have 
been prepared to have shown that, either for their number, 
or their character, or for the more recent date of their in- 
troduction, our position in all these respects was in no 
degree subordinate to that of our competitors ; but we ima- 
gined —delusively as it would now appear—that the test ot 
merit would alone be the intrinsic excellence of the instru- 
ments exhibited ; and that due merit was accorde: to us on 
that score is sufficiently shown by the fact that the 
unanimous verdict of the Musical Jury was in our favour. 

“ Feeling strongly that an act of injustice has been, per- 
haps unintentionally, inflicted upou us, we beg respect- 
fully to urge that the decision of which we complain may 
be reconsidered, with a view of securing to us the award, 
to which, after the decision of the Musical Jurors, we feel 
we are justly entitled; or we would respectfully request 
to be heard before any competent tribunal, to substantiate 
our claims, not only by reason of their intrinsic merit, but 
by our numerons patent inventions, all of which, we sub- 
mit, have tended as much to the permanent improvement 
of the pianoforte as to the maintenance of the traditional 
superiority of England in this important branch of the 
industrial arts—a superiority which we fear not will still 
be sustained, notwithstanding the effect that may be pro- 
duced by this temporary discouragement of English claims. 

“ We have the honour to remain, 
“May it please your Royal Highness, 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ With profound respect, 
“ Your obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) “Cottarp & CoLtarp. 
“26, Cheapside, Aug. 7, 1851.” 


(Copy, No. 2.) 
“ Exhibition Building, Hyde Park, 
“ August 13, 1851. 
“Gentlemen—I am directed by her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 7th instant, on the subject of the 
ury award, which you state has been intimated to you has 
7 made in respect of the pianofortes exhibited by you. 


“In reply | am directed toacquaint you that the Commis- | 


sioners have at present no official cognizance o Paw 
of the various juries, the whole of aeouetiematetads 
have been strictly confidential ; and they are therefore not 
in a position to entertain the question raised in your letter. 

“TI have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
on as bey \— servant, 

-DGAR A. Bowrtno, Acting Secre 

“ Messrs. Collard & Collard.” _ wes 


(Copy, No. 3.) 
“TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT, K.c., &c., 


PRESIDENT, AND THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 


“May it please your Royal Highness, my Lords, and 











Gentlemen—We have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication, dated the 13th inst., under 
the signature of your acting secretary, Mr. Bowring, in- 
forming us that, the awards of the juries not having come 


officially under your notice, you are not in a position to | 


entertain the question raised in our letter. 

“ We trust when the decisions are brought officially 
under your cognizance, and it should be found that our 
anticipations in respect of the awards are well founded, we 
may not be considered unreasonable in again respectfully 
soliciting your attention to the facts laid before you in 
our letter of the 7th inst., especially as we have since 
learned that no less than three great medals have been 
awarded among the few organs exhibited ; while for piano- 
fortes, one of the staples of our commerce, and of which 
there are nearly 200 specimens, contributed by upwards 
of 100 exhibitors, the award has been limited to one great 
medal; an anomaly which, we conceive, is perfectly irre- 
concileable with the comparative commercial importance 
of the two instruments. 

“We beg to tender our most respectful apologies for 
again trespassing on your attention, and 

“ We have the honour to be, 
“ May it please your Royal Highness, 
“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“With profound respect, 
“ Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) “ Cottarp & CoLiarp. 


“ 26, Cheapside, Aug. 18, 1851.” 


PROTEST 


AGAINST THE DECISION OF THE COUNCIL OF CHAIRMEN 
_OF JURIES, BY THE MUSICAL JURY, (CLASS X A) ON 
LEARNING THAT THEIR AWARD IN FAVOUR OF MESSRS. 
BROADWOOD HAD BEEN ANNULLED. 


“To His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, K.G., dc. &c.. 
President, and to the Royal Commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, 1851. 


“ May it please your Royal Highness, my lords and gen- 
tlemen—The jury Class Xa., consisting of the following 
members: Sir H. R. Bishop (chairman and reporter), Sir 
George Smart, M. Thalberg, Mr. Cipriani Potter, M. Ber- 
lioz, Le Chevalier Neukomm, Dr. Schafhiutl, Mr. W. 


Sterndale Bennett, Dr. Black, Dr. Henry Wylde, of whom | 


all were present except Dr. Black and Dr. Wylde, decided 


unanimously to award the great medal to the house of | 


Broadwood, for its successful improvements in pianofortes 
and pianoforte-making. Dr. Black subsequently declared, 
in the jury room, his agreement with the award of his col- 
leagues. This decision of the jury was confirmed in the 
meeting of the group. 

“The Council of Chairmen, however (as it has been 


generally reported), rejected the award thus doubly con- | 


firmed, and in seeking for the grounds of this rejection, 
the jurors of Class Xa., who transmit these papers, are 
compelled to state it as their opinion that undue weight 
must have been attributed to misstatements made at the 
meeting of the group, in the presence of many of the 
chairmen, affecting Messrs. Broadwood’s claim as im- 
provers of the pianoforte. The misstatements were, upon 
remonstrance, withdrawn ; but it isa lamentable fact, that 
the injurious effect of such statements, positively put forth, 
can seldom be completely effaced by a retractation. 

“Should such a decision of the Council of Chairmen, 
respecting Messrs. Broadwood, be reported to the Royal 
Commissioners, the jurors who transmit this memorial 
beg most respectfully to be allowed to point out to his 
Royal Highness and the Royal Commissioners that, in 
this case, a decision which was arrived at after due deli- 
beration by the jury Class Xa., specially qualified and 
selected in consequence of technical knowledge of the ob- 
jects to be submitted to its judgment, and which received 
subsequent confirmation from the group of associated 
juries, has been set aside by a body of gentlemen who, 
distinguished as they are for their general attainments, 
may have no special and technical knowledge of piano- 
fortes and pianoforte-making; nor have they, in their 
capacity of chairmen (except the chairman of Class X 4., 
whose opinion and statements ought to have had due 
weight), even inspected, or been called upon to become 
acquainted with, the instruments upon which the award 
which they rejected was made. In spite of this fact, the 
responsibility of the award will still probably, in the eyes 
of the public, rest with the primary jury ; and the memo- 
rialising jurors, feeling that their professional and scientific 
reputation would be compromised by a decision so con- 
trary, in their opinion, to the merits of the case, and which 
will, they are sure, astonish the whole European musical 
world, earnestly entreat his Royal Highness and the Royal 
Commissioners to take the case into their consideration, 
and to apply to it such remedy as may seem best fitted in 
their judgment. 

“With this statement is transmitted an extract from an 
official document, setting forth the special mechanical 
improvements on which Messrs. Broadwood’s claims are 
founded. And the memorialising jurors conclude by 
expressing their conviction, that the house of Broadwood 
has eminently fulfilled every single condition contained 
in the ‘instructions to the juries,’ combining in their 


instruments ae of invention (of considerable im- 
n 


portance and usefulness), perfection of workmanship, 


beauty of design, and superior quality of tone.’ 
(Signed by 


“Henry R. Bisnor, Knt., Chairman, Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford. 

“Dr. Scuarnautt, Commissioner from Bavaria 
and Juror, Member of the Royal Academy, and 
Professor and Head Librarian in the Univer- 
sity of Munich. 

“ Le CHevavier Sicismonp NEvUKOMM. 

“WILuiaAM SternpaLe Bewwnett, Professor in the 
Royal Academy of Music, and Queen's College, 
London. 

“ Creatant Porrer, Principal of the Royal Academy 

“Guonor TS Knt., Organist and Composer 

‘Gronoe T. Smart, Kn rganist and Com 
to her Majesty’s Chapel Royal.” 


MINOR TOPICS FOR THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat AcaDEMy.—Two appointm 
have been recently made in the Ure which 
must bea source of satisfaction to the students : 
these are of Mr. Woodington to the curator. 
ship of the school of sculpture, and of M. 
Le Jeune to the curatorship of the school of 
painting. The value of these appointments is 
this—that inasmuch as there are many of the 
academicians who are not figure-draughtsmen, 
and do not carry their duties beyond the simple 
setting of the figure, the drawings will in such 
cases be benefited by the supervision of at least 
one accomplished academical master. Mr. 
| Le Jeune draws the figure with truth and firm. 

ness, and has exquisite feeling in colour: both 
| artists are fully appreciated in the profession, 
| but neither so fully understood by the public as 
‘they deserve to be. Mr.. Woodington is a 
| sculptor of refined and poetic taste, and the 
benefits of his instruction are already acknow- 
ledged by the students. Neither are yet elected 
to the associateship, but these appointments 
| declare their election as determined. 
| Tue Nationat Gatitery.—Three pictures, 
| two of them portrait studies by Rembrandt 
and Van Eyck, have been added to the 
| National Gallery. One of these specimens, the 
| head of the Burgomaster Six, has been so lately 
exhibited that any detailed description of it is 
unnecessary. It was purchased at the sale of 
Lord Middleton’s collection for 4007. The Van 
| Eyck (a portrait), which came from the same 
gallery was bought for 3657. The third picture 
is from the pencil of Backhuysen, and represents 
“De Ruyter and his officers embarking.” It 
was bequeathed to the National Gallery by 
M. Bredil. 

Exaisition Honovurs.—The daily journals 
announce, that it is the intention of the Queen 
to confer honorary rank upon several gentlemen 
| whose eminent and laborious exertions in car- 
rying out the object of the Great Exhibition, in 
all its multiplied ramifications, legitimately 
entitle them to some distinguishing mark of 
public approval. The honour of knighthood is 
to be conferred, (we write in the future tense, 
inasmuch as our publication will most probably 
be in the press before her Majesty's intentions 
are carried out,) upon Messrs. Paxton, Fox, and 
Cubitt ; Sir Stafford Northcote, Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, (who has also been offered the post of gen- 
tleman usher to Prince Albert,) Capt. Hay, and 
Mr. Henry Cole, are to be instituted Comman- 
ders of the Bath, these gentlemen being eligible 
for the honour from having already been in the 
civil service of the — : a ame is a 
from participating with his colleagues, as he has 
not 1 se similarly circumstanced. Col. Reid, 
C.B., and Mr. Mayne, C.B., commissioner of 
police, are to be promoted to be Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath. We will not enter into 
the question of the comparative merits of those 
who are thus to be distinguished, for most of 
them the rewards have been richly deserved ; 
but we will venture to express a hope that the 
services of gentlemen whose labours have been 
scarcely, if at all, less arduous, and which have 
contributed not a little to the ultimate success 
of the undertaking, will not be overlooked. 
We need only mention the names of Professors 
Hunt and Ansted, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Owen 
Jones, Mr. Belshaw, Mr. Wallis, and others 
even subordinate to them. It is true that some 
of these gentlemen have received salaries for 
their services, but not in proportion to their 
exertions ; and we think the debt due has yet 
to be paid in full. We also trust that the 
recognition of Mr. Paxton’s share in the trans- 
action will not begin and end with his honorary 
title. 

Tue Brrrisn Musrum.—Since the fagade 
has been completed, the disproportion between 
it and the flanking masses is more than ~ 
apparent, overtopping that which is intends 
to be principal, so much as to render it insig- 
nificant. There is a iarity th 
which at once strikes the observer, that * e 
composition being relieved colour—blue ; 
this is an imitation of the 
































frieze is by Sir R. Westmacott, whose connexion 
with the institution ge the work less grace- 
fully before the public than if it had been 
the production of another artist. The centre 
figure is Astronomy with, on her right, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Agriculture ; and, on 
the left, figures impersonating the Drama, Music, 
Natural History, &c. The figures are on the 
safe side of the antique, but it is scarcely 
intelligible how the prominence of Astronomy, 
as the principal , can be justified, 

IMPORTATION OF ForEIcN PicturEs.—We often 
marvel what becomes of the immense number 
of foreign pictures brought into the United 
Kingdom, which for years past have averaged 
upwards of ten thousand annually. A few of 
these are original works of modern artists, but 
by far the larger proportion are copies of the 
old masters, manufactured for the English 
connoisseur, who, in spite of every warning, still 
continues the principal patron of the foreign 
producer, although we know that many pictures 
are purchased to be exported to our colonies 
and other parts. The following statement of 
the number imported during the past year, 
which we have procured from an authentic 
source, will serve to show how extensive a trade 
is carried on in this commercial pursuit; some 
idea may also be formed. from the list of the 
works, how many of each school respectively 
are sent hither. We find imported from 


The Hanseatic Towns 1109 
Holland ‘ ° ° 1518 
Belgium 2286 
France P P e ‘ 2982 
Italy, Duchy of Tuscany . 1045 
Other partsof Italy . 362 
Portugal . ° ° 147 
Spain . ° 197 
Malta . ‘ ° 231 
All other countries 1340 
Total 11,217 


Presuming that only two-thirds of these are 
retained here, England must be considered pre- 
eminently rich above all countries of the world 
in her possession of “ pictorial treasures.” 

SupurBan Artisan ScHoots.—One of the prac- 
tical results to arise in this country from the 
Great Exhibition, will obviously be the extension 
of artisan schools of drawing and modelling ; 
for it is certain that, with the extension of the 
art of design, improvement in execution must 
go hand in hand, or we shall in a few years be 
driven out of the ornamental market altogether, 
by our German as well as French rivals. Having 
this conviction, it is gratifying to know that the 
workmen themselves have much the same idea, 
and that they are anxious on their part to acquire 
the necessary knowledge, if they find the means 
of doing so. The committee for establishing 
Suburban Artisan Schools opened rooms for the 
study of drawing and modelling, under the title 
of the “North London School,” in Camden 
Town, on the Ist of May, 1850. Since that 
time above 500 working men and lads have 
attended the school; the present winter-term 
has commenced with eighty male students, (one 
half of whom also attend a class of geometrical 
drawing), and nineteen female students, and 
these numbers are increasing weekly. The 
progress made is of the most gratifying character. 
So successful appears to have been the system 
adopted by the committee, and so encouraging 
its results, that they are anxious to extend 
their sphere of action, and establish schools in 
other parts of the metropolis. The claims of 
this committee, who, with their officers, are 
all men of high standing and character in their 
respective pursuits, cannot be omitted in any 
general plan which may be proposed for public 
assistance, either by government or the Royal 
Commissioners of the Exhibition, as they have 
been the undoubted introducers of a much- 
wanted system of Art-education amongst the 
working men of this country. 

Mr. Corrmncuam’s Museum, to which we drew 
public attention in the early part of the present 
year, as a collection which would have been 
available for the public reference of students who 
want such aids, is about to be dispersed by 
auction, and the gatherings of a long life will be 
scattered into many hands, and its importance 


the Exchange at pn is to be surmounted 
by a cupola of glass and iron, 
ene a the globe. The lines of lati- 
tude and longitude are to be formed by the bars, 
between which coloured glass, representing the 
bability, not 
bability, no ) 
houses sag, with every chance of durability, be 
glazed so as to answer 
tories. 
present moment, would seem 


artist of distinguished reputation not only in his 
native country but on the continent, has re- 


turned to New Yor 
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the sale, 
will comprise examples of 
and antiquities from the 12th 


Great Exhibition, 


to gentlemen possessing 


of the Committees who have been elected to 
decide upon the Peel monuments. What with the 
ignorance and the jobbing propensities of such 
bodies, there are scarcely half a dozen statues, 
of any considerable size in this great metropolis, 
that are not deservedly objects of ridicule or 
contempt. 

JENNY Lixp, who has been for some time 
enjoying the luxury of perfect re at Niagara, 
was to give a concert on the 15th of October at 
Buffalo. The only reason why this gifted lady 
did not return to Europe when Messrs. Benedict 
and Belletti did so, was that, having travelled 
nearly sixty thousand miles, and given more 
than a hun and forty concerts within a year, 
she found her strength had been too severely 
taxed, and dreaded that the entreaties and 
temptations she would meet with if she returned 
immediately to Europe, might prevail over her 
desire not to give a regular series of concerts 
until she had — recovered her elasticity 
and power. We may look for Miss Lind’s 
return to Europe in the early part of next 
season: we feel it due to America to add, that 


tion she has derived from her sojourn in the 
New World, and any account which states that 
she received either disappointment or profes- 
sional annoyance there, is totally without 
foundation. All her letters speak of her affec- 
tion and gratitude towards the people of the 
United States. 

PuorocraPHies OF THE CrysTaL PaLace.— 
Mr. Mayall, the American photographist has 
taken a series of photographs, on an unusually 
large scale, of various points in the Great Exhi- 
bition, which are remarkable for their extreme 
accuracy and power. Transcripts from the 
sculpture (the most difficult of all the objects 
therein assembled in the ordinary way) have 
thus been rendered perfect. It is we are told 
the intention of the artist to reproduce these 
photographs on paper, in which form they will 
rank among the most valuable recollections of 
the Exhibition. 

Tue PanoraMa OF THE NILE.-—This panorama 
has been re-opened in the room of the New 
Society of Water Colour Painters in Pall Mall, 
with additional pictures descriptive of Cairo 
and the manners of its inhabitants. One of these 
is a procession to Mecca, which shows some of 
the striking features of this popular ceremony. 
In another appears the chief of the Dervishes, 
who is supposed to be gifted with the power of 
riding light—performing what is called “The 
Trampling,” that is riding at speed over a lon 
row of prostrate devotees. These addition 
pictures are full of interest, but it is of a kind 
different from that with which we step within 
the great hall of El Karnak, or contemplate the 
temple of Abou Simboul. This really great his- 
torical panorama reflects high honour on its 
authors, Messrs. Warren, Fahey, and Bonomi. 
Map Cupotas.—The Builder announces that 


so arranged as to 


will be inserted. The time is, in all pro- 
far distant, when the tops of our 


the purpose od — 
ice of iron and g at the 
mere to favour the 


mn. 
Awenieas-Art.— Mr. Leutze, an American 


k after ten years’ residence at 





thus effectually destroyed, as well as its utility. 





Messrs. Foster are entrusted with the conduct of 
which will occupy fourteen days, and 
- yy ~~ pee 
e15 2 
StatvE or Parnce ALbert.—It pasnecty oy 
the general wish that a colossal bronze statue of 
His Royal Highness should mark the site of the 
when the present edifice has 
been removed. We trust that if any such public 
testimonial be decided on, that the selection 
both of the design and “— will be entrusted 
a little more knowl 
of the art than the large majority of mes 


Miss Lind expresses very warmly the gratifica- | 
| in their stead. They are so constructed that 





Dusseldorf, taking with him a 


which he large picture 


he painted during his stay in Germany. 
The dimensions of the canvas sntheut rancor 
four feet by fourteen, and the subject of the 
work is one calculated to interest highly the 
feelings of the American people; it is “ Wash. 
ington crossing the Delaware.” The general 
crossed the Delaware with his army in the 
night, amid masses of floating ice, and, in the 
twilight of — the British camp 
on the other side. The picture reproduces the 
moment when the great general—ahead of the 
mass of the army, which had also just embarked, 
and part of which are passing off from the shore, 
and part already struggling with the driving ice, 
—is steering to the opposite shore in a small 
boat, surrounded by eleven heroic figures, offi- 
cers, farmers, soldiers, and boatmen. The tall 
and majestic form of the man in whose hands at 
that hour lay the fate of millions, rises from the 
up, standing slightly bent forward, with one 
oot on the bottom of the boat, the other on the 
forward bench. The picture, which will greatly 
enhance the fame of the painter, has become the 
property of Messrs. Goupel & Co., the eminent 
ublishers of Paris, who are about to have a 
arge line engraving made from it. The price 
paid for the work was about 1500/. 
IMPROVEMENTS aT WinDsor CastLe.—The long 
promised improvements in the approaches to 
this palace, commenced recently, under the 
direction of Mr. Page the government architect. 
The massive iron gates, stone buttresses and 
pallisading, connected with the lodge at the 
grand entrance are to be removed, and the 
lodges at the end of the long walk to be taken 
down, and two magnificent gates, one for the 
Royal Family, and one for the public, erected 


no gate-keeper will be required. They will 
open and shut of themselves, on the arrival and 
departure of a carriage, The high road to old 








Windsor has been stopped up, and will only be 
used henceforward as a carriage drive to the 
residence of the Duchess of Kent. Various 
minor improvements will be superadded. The 
Royal property adjoining Frogmore Lodge, and 
known as Shaw farm, consisting of 500 acres 
is about to be given up to Prince Albert and 
converted into a model ag 

Pension To Prorgesson Wi1son.—There are 
few lovers of literature who will not be rejoiced 
to learn that the government, acting with a 
noble disregard of party feeling, has bestowed a 
pension of 3001. a year on Professor Wilson, 
the Author of the “ Isle of Palms,” the “City of 
the Plague,” and other poems of great merit, as 
well as the editor, for very many years, of Black- 
wood’s Magazine; the redoubtable Christopher 
North of the Noctes Ambrosiana! Whatever 
differences of opinion may prevail on political 
questions there can be none as to the “— 
generosity towards his contemporaries wit 
which the professor has uniformly wielded the 
critical pen, The best, the heartiest, and the 
most liberal critiques on the works of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, aye, and many of our 
“lesser lights,” have been the productions of 
Professor Wilson. A good hater, after the de- 
finition of Dr. Johnson, he has ever been a warm 
friend to genius, wholly irrespective of political 
or polemical prejudice. The announcement to 
him that Lord John Russell had conferred upon 
him a pension of 300/, per annum was, with a 
gracefulness of taste which enhanced the act, 
dated from Holyrood. The professor is said to 
have been succeeded in his editorship of Maga, 
by his son-in-law Professor Ayton, the author 
of a series of noble ballads entitled Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers. ; 

InrennationaL Corraicut.—This question 
appears to be advancing. The Paris commis 
sion consists of M. Guizot, M. Villemain, 
Baron Thenard, &c. The proposed treaty onl 
recognises future copyright. The Cercle de 
Librairie affirms that although English book- 
sellers are exceedingly sensitive on the subject 
of American invasions of their copyrights, they 
have not given their cordial co-operation to the 
proposed measure. The fact is notorious that 
our pseudo playwrights and novelists will have 
to give up business, when French copyrights 
shall be no longer at their service. 
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REVIEWS. 


Mewonriats or Srx Francis Caantrey, R.A., 
Sculptor, in Hallamshire and elsewhere. 
By Jouw Hottanp. Published by Lona- 
wan & Co., London; J. Pearce, Jun., 
Sheffield. 


Notwithstanding the various biographical sketches 
of this distinguished sculptor which have appeared 
at different times, a complete and analytical 
account of his life and works has yet to be written; 

for the present volume, interesting as it is as a 

record of facts described in simple, unaffected 

language, can claim to be little else. The author 

Bomely esome to have had no higher object in the 

compilation of his work, for he says in his preface 

that ‘“‘neither separately, nor together, have 
these collections any title to be considered as—nor 
will they, it is hoped, be allowed long to stand 
in the place of—a regular ‘Life’ of the great 
English sculptor; while, for such a work, when- 
ever, or by whomsoever worthily undertaken, even 
these pages may yield some hints, or afford some 
clae of value to a competent biographer.” The 
title of Mr. Holland’s book puzzled us 
not a little, for, although we thought we knew 
at least the names of all the ‘shires’ of the 
United oe we were in entire igno- 
rance of “‘ Hallamshire,”’ till we found, by a note, 
that this title is held by a district of country of 
which Sheffield is the modern capital. Here then 
it was that Chantrey laboured for several years in 
his respective avocations of carver and gilder, 
portrait painter, and sculptor, till his success in 
the metropolis induced him to forego his profes- 
sional visits to his native locality. Two thirds 
of Mr. Holland’s volume is occupied with what 
concerns Chantrey while residing in Hallamshire ; 
he divides his remarks thus far into four parts :— 

“The Boyhood of Genius,” ‘“Chantrey as a 

Portrait painter ;”’ ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches,” 

and ‘‘ The Sculptor in Sheffield.” Two other 

parts, headed “ London Life and Works,” and 

** Mortuary Memorials ’’ make up the remainder 

of the book. There is a considerable quantity of 

Chantrey’s correspondence scattered through some 

portions of its pages, and it will be curious to those 

who know him only as a sculptor, to find him 
writing thus to his friend Mr. Ward, of Sheffield, 
in a letter dated 1807:—‘‘I have painted two 
pictures from the 24th of Luke—one from the 
third and fourth verses; the other from the 
thirtieth and thirty-first verses, in a manner 
superior to what I had thought myself master of. 
Lintend them for the British Institution, if not 
sold before it opens.”” That the patronage he 
received in his own immediate neighbourhood was 
not, at one period ofhis painting practice, very nig- 
gardly, is evidenced bya list of seventy-two portraits 
which the author of the “ Memorials’’ gives; and 
he also quotes a letter written by Chantrey him- 
self when in London, in which he speaks of 
having ‘‘ in his room eight portraits nearly finished, 
at twenty guineas each.’’ In fact, it was for a con- 
siderable time doubted whether he was to be 
regarded as a sculptor or a painter, for when he 
sent in a model for the statue now in Guildhall, 
of George IIT., an objection was raised against 
its reception, though approved of by the committee, 
on the ground that its author was a painter. 

You hear this, young man,” said the late Sir 

William Curtis ; what say you—are you a painter 

or a sculptor?’’ ‘I dive by sculpture,” was the 

reply of Chantrey. Mr. Holland’s researches into 
parish registers and other documents establish 
several facts which preceding biographers express 
somewhat doubtfully, and they also refute state- 
ments made by Mr. Jones, R.A., and Allan 

Cunningham, while the intimate associate of the 

sculptor in his later years, seems to have relied for 

information upon Chantrey’s early life, mainly, 
on what others communicated to him; though, as 

Mr. Holland observes, “no person has better or 

more faithfully described whatever came within 

his own knowledge.”” There are many amusing 
anecdotes and letters we could extract, did our 
space permit, of which the future biographer of 

Chantrey, if any should be forthcoming, may well 

avail himself; we must limit ourselves to recom- 

mending the volume as a slight but well selected 
collection of materials that will go much towards 
perfecting a more ample “ Life.”’ 

Tus InpusTRIAL ARTs or THe NINETEENTH 
Century. By M. Diony Wyarr, Architect. 
Parts I.and Ii. Published by Day & Son 
London. : 


Mr. Wyatt’s work, of which two parts have 
reached us, takes a higher ground than any that 
has yet yee to illustrate the contributions to 
the Great Exhibition of the Industrial Arts, inas- 





much. as it consists of a series of plates of orna- 
mented objects, executed on a, large scale, and 
beautifully coloured, in chromo-lithography. Of 
course the cost of the work is proportionately 
great, and it therefore comes within the reach of 
the wealthy only. The first number opens well 
with the ‘‘ Amazon ”’ of Kiss, ‘* Painted Lacquer- 
work fronr Lahore,” ‘“‘ Hunting Knife and Sheath 
from Madrid,” and “ Specimens of Embroidery 
from Tunis ;”’ all of them coloured in imitation of 
the originals. The second part contains the 
“ Christ-Engel”’ of Rietschel; “ Beauvais Ware,” 
by Mansard; Wettli’s “ Escritoire,” and “‘ Pistols” 
by Zoloaga. It will readily be understood that 
the plan of this publication limits its contents to 
coloured objects, and consequently its practical 
utility for the purposes of the manufacturer at 
la: is made less extensive than if the work 
embraced a wider range of material. It must 
nevertheless be regarded as in every way a most 
praiseworthy undertaking, elegantly produced, 
and calculated to enlarge the benefits derivable 
from the exhibition itself. As the indefatigable 
secretary to the commissioners, Mr. Wyatt has 
earned the thanks of all interested, either directly 
or indirectly, in the exhibition, and he is not less 
entitled to those of the more restricted class who 
may avail themselves of the advantages to be 
received from this his attempt to leave a lasting 
memorial of many of the choicest specimens of 
industrial art, which the exhibition called forth. 
The manner in which Messrs. Day have executed 
their portion of the task is worthy of their well 
known printing establishment: we have rarely 
seen finer examples of chromo-lithography. 


REFRESHMENT. Engraved 4! H. Covstns, 
from the picture by Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
Published by H. Graves & Co., London, 


We remember to have seen the picture from which 
this engraving is taken, at the Royal Academy, 


some five or six years since: it belongs to a class | 


of works which Landseer and others have rendered 
familiar. A horse harnessed, as one sees them 
in the [continental market-carts, is standing 
at the archway of a noble edifice, refreshing him- 
self with carrots and turnips ; two figures, a woman 
and a peasant boy, are at his head, intently 





watching the meal, while two magnificent dogs 
repose in the immediate foreground of the picture. 
There are other minor accessories introduced ; and 


beyond, reminding us more of Italian scene 
Belgian, where, we understand, the sketch was 
made. Of a more homely character than “ The 
Court-Yard,” by Landseer ; ‘* Refreshment ” will 
still make an admirable companion to that en- 
graving. The pictures of this artist seem to lose 
little of their beauty by being transferred to mere 
black and white, so well does he arrange his light 
and shade: it is fair to presume he always paints 
with reference to the engraver, for certainly what- 
ever he dogs tells wonderfully when it comes from 
the hands 4f the latter. In the print now before 
us the tout-ensemble is not only most effective, but 
the details are finished with scrupulous nicety, 
while the texture of the various objects is rendered 
with the most perfect truth and accuracy. A 
gallery of engravings, after this high!y and de- 
servedly popular painter, would form the most 
interesting pictorial history of the horse and the 
dog, in their domestic characters, which it is 
possible to conceive. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 


ALL Nations. Published by Lioyp, Bro- 
THERS, & Co., London. 


On the whole, the twenty-five views here given 
have been judiciously selected by the respective 
artists, Messrs. Absolon, W. Goodall, Dolby, Pid- 
geon, &c., who have executed them. The litho- 
graphic prints, which are of a large size, give a very 
favourable idea of many of the leading points of 
attraction, yet we think there are other departments 
that might have been introduced, far more inter- 
esting and picturesque, than some which appear 
in the publication: for instance, “ De la Rue’s 
Stationery Stand,”’ ‘‘ The Bradford Court,’’ and 
“The Queen’s Retiring Room,’’ might have found 
more important substitutes. All, however, are 
given faithfully; though, as works of Art, they 
are of various degrees of merit: the artists too 
have acted wisely in not overloading their subjects, 
as we have seen done in other prints of a similar 
character, with groups of visitors, thereby leading 
the eye and the thoughts away from what ought 
to be the main features of the pictures; the figures 
that are here introduced rather aid the spirit of 
the sketches than otherwise; and altogether we 





think the publication of Messrs, Lloyd will stand 
worthily among those the season hus called forth. | 


“Tue NoBLe ARMY OF MARTYRS Praise T ” 
an gt bw ~ ag from the Pic. 
re by H. Lz Jeunz. Publis 
‘ Gusvas & Co., London. ree 
ne of the class of semi-religious engravin 
which we have, within the om two or three ad 
had so many examples that the theme has almost 
become distasteful from its very repetition. This 
nevertheless, may be regarded as among the best, 
simply because it embraces three portraits, presumed 
to be authentic, of the Protestant martyrs, Cranmer 
Ridley, and Latimer, undergoing the fiery ordeal. 
But we must protest against representing men so 
circumstanced, however upheld by a spirit which 
enabled them to meet such a death undismayed 
appearing amid the torment of the flames as seem. 
ingly physically unmoved by the torture, as if each 
was in his own quiet — preaching against the 
errors of the Romish church; the agony of a 
violent death should be expressed outwardly no 
less than it is feltinwardly. The work is very care- 
fully engraved. 


PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT. 
Engraved by F. C. Lewis, from the drawin 
by F. WINTERHALTER. Published by F. 6. 
Moon, London, 
This pair of prints has been lying before us for 
some time past without our being able to find a 
nook in our colums for a brief notice of them. 
They are half-length life sized portraits, the former 
habited in a plain evening dress, and the latter 
in his field-marshal’s uniform, drawn in a fine 
sketchy style, in chalk, as we presume, and are 
engraved by Mr. Lewis in exact imitation of the 
original drawings. The resemblance to the queen 
is good, that of her royal consort not so satisfactory, 
it lacks the suavity of expression by which the 
countenance of the Prince is characterised. A 
slight tinge of colour is thrown into the cheeks, 
lips, and eyes of the portraits that gives them 
much animation, and stronger tints are seen in 
the jewellery and stars with which the royal pair 
are decorated, affording effective relief to the other 
—_ of the work without detracting from their 
armony. Although portraits of the queen and 
prince have been multiplied ad infinitum, these 
will doubtless come in for their share of honour. 


PuoTocraPHy. By Rosert Hunt. Published 
by Grirrin & Co., London. 


in ; | It is scarcely necessary to recommend to our 
the distance exhibits a lake, with mountains | 
than | 


readers a work on this subject by Professor Hunt, 
whose valuable papers on scientific matters in con- 
nexion with art have so frequently enriched our 
columns. This small volume is one of a series of 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, now being re- 
published in separate treatises, It contains an 
immense amount of information on the subject in 
hand, which must prove of infinite service to those 
engaged in the pursuit of this most entertaining 
science. It is a complete history of photography 
in all its varied ramifications and processes, and 
published at so cheap a rate as to come within the 
reach of all who can afford to make it a study. 


SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE. Published by Loneman & Co, 
London. 

We apprehend there is no Englishman who 

will not be gratified by seeing his country’s 

greatest poet as worthily honoured as typographic 
and pictorial elegance can honour him. No man 
ever caused by his genius more constant occupa- 
tion for the printing press, or fired the imagination 
of the artist by the 

“ Inward spark of heavenly flame.” 

than William Shakespeare. It is, therefore, @ 

graceful act of gratitude to lavish material beauty, 

as much as we can offer, on his mental beauties— 

‘sweets to the sweet.” The present elegant 

volume is a classified selection of similes, defini- 

tions, descriptions, and other remarkable passages in 
his works, and is decorated with illuminated initial 
letters, surrounded by tasteful borders of gold, in 
the style of decorative art which prevailed in the 
Shakesperian age. In accordance with the same 
taste, the first page has received the chief attention 
of the decorator, and a most extraordinary speci- 
men of the modern power of the lithochromic art 
it is, rivalling most successfully the hand labour 
of the illuminator of the olden time, and_repro- 
ducing all his rich and varied tints with the 
most wonderful precision and accuracy. he 
cover is equally excellent ; wel! designed and suc- 
cessfully executed; and the entire volume most 
creditable to the artist by whom it was projected— 

Mr. M. Noel Humphreys—who has already earned 

laurels in the same path of literature. As 4 gift 

book it is most elegant snd appropriate for all 
seasons, and like the works of the poet himself is— 
“ Not for an age, but for all time.” 
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